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Don't misunderstand us, we're not trying 
to bring back the past, we're just trying 
to remind people of it. The anime fan- 
zine, like tape trading and mail order, is 
a relic from before our time. We became 
anime fans at a time when you could 
rent dozens of anime titles at your local 
video store and you could see it on TV, 

if you woke up early enough. The trials 
апа difficulties of those first and second 
generation fans were something we read 
about, but never actually experienced. 


There's no real point to this production, 
but that in itself is kind of the point. Two 
years ago we declared that we were go- 
ing to make ап anime fanzine because 
everyone else had stopped making 
them. You hold in your hand the result of 
that ridiculous proclamation. 
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BUBBLEGUM CRASH 


| proposed to Nene after | stole the first episode of Bubblegum Crash from the ninth Blockbuster ме’а visited together. 


CARL MACEK 


At a convention in 1986, a particularly zealous group distributed a pamphlet titled, “Is Carl Macek the Anti-Christ?” 


ANIME ZINES 


Nonprofessional duplication means, besides the threat of law enforcement, that you have to collate the entire thing yourself. 


ANIME IN THE UK 


Before that was to happen though, Nintendo would give us something else, totally unexpected: Pokemon. 


ROAD BUSTER 


“It’s a Cobra. A Shelby Cobra GT500. With this that Road Buster bastard won't beat me again.” 
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Late December. 
Shinjuku. 
A place in Japan. 

Hideo Kojima and | are drinking Kirin, eating sashimi 
and talking about Bubblegum Crash on the PC Engine. He 
says to me, "Dave, you're my best friend--" he drunkenly 
gestures skyward, opens his mouth, forgets his words, puts 
his arm down, remembers his words, raises it again-- "an' 

І need you to give me an honest answer. Who plagiarized 
Blade Runner better: me, Bubblegum Crisis, Bubblegum 
Crash, or Bubblegum Crash on the PC Engine?" 

Without hesitation, | replied: "Nene Romanova." 

That was the first time Hideo Kojima raised his hand 
to me. 

It was the first time | had to cross counter a man. 

As the world reeled backwards in slow motion like 
the pale face of a beautiful, dying young girl in a subtly erotic 
visual novel-- the finest of which | had once played with this 
man, whose fist now rested in the side of my head-- | tried to 
think about how we got here. | didn't know. 

| tried to think about Nene Romanova. | had to find 
the courage to forgive her, in case anything happened to me, 
in case | died a lonely death in this tiny izakaya at the hands 
of my best friend Hideo Kojima. 

| thought about how mortified | would be as St. Peter 
told me | hadn't paid my waifu (TL note: waifu is Japanese 
for "wife", which you might know if you followed the kind 
of anime that people like Hideo Kojima and I most certainly 
follow) the respect that was owed her, and that for my sins 
| would travel to the other place, a dark, cold prison without 






















































































DAVID CABRERA 


any maid cafes at all. How humiliating. 

My relationship with Nene Romanova had just been 
through a nine-hour rough spot, and its name was Bubble- 
gum Crash on the PC Engine. Things weren't always like 
this. 

You see a lot of guys out there taking wives from 
the two dimensions these days, whether the girls want it or 
not. It's a thing. But at the time, our love was so pure that 
it had not yet been named. Nene and | got together before 
it was cool. We had the ceremony at Blockbuster Video, in 
the Special Interests section. I'd managed to set up Giant 
Pocky candles: this was before they were easy to find. | 
spent nearly twenty dollars on that box, special ordered. It 
was really nice, and we spent our honeymoon watching The 
Guyver. 

| was just fourteen when | met Nene, in that same 
aisle of that same store. Something caught my eye on that 
shelf, a gaudy, pastel-colored box that looked like one of the 
movies where you get to see breasts. But the woman was 
neither a lingerie model nor a bikini car wash attendant. She 
was some kind of Oriental valkyrie, a cartoon she-droid with 
high heels and hair like a cottonball. | didn't understand, but 
something deep inside of me did. That place stirred. | rented 
this film, this "Bubblegum Crisis," secretly hoping that it was 
some kind of code phrase for a sex act | did not yet know 
about. | am not ashamed of who | was or who | am. | will 
never be ashamed. 


Bubblegum Crisis was so different from the cheap, 
penetration-less erotica | had hoped for and had rented so 
many times before. It gave me another world, a vision of 
a more perfect future. Yes, it was a world where | some- 
times saw breasts, but there was so much more than that. | 
learned that behind every lingerie store is a team: a team of 
young cybernetic battle-goddesses, working night after night 
to keep evil demon cars off the road. It was beautiful. What 
they had was beautiful. | wanted it for myself, and to be quite 
honest | wanted Nene Romanova even more than that. 

| didn't go back to that store until Nene and | were 
married. | just kept the tape, and | went to Blockbuster loca- 
tion after Blockbuster location until | had the rest of them. 
When | reached Scoop Chase-- the sublime climax of the 
Bubblegum Crisis saga-- | knew that | was ready to com- 
mit to my sweet pink-haired computer hacker. The rest of 
the girls just didn't do it for me the same way. | was a major 
participant in both the NES and Super NES chapters of my 
local Game Genie Code Club: to say that Nene and | had 
something in common was perhaps an understatement. 

| proposed to Nene after | stole the first episode of 
Bubblegum Crash from the ninth Blockbuster we'd visited 
together. After Scoop Chase, | knew where things were go- 
ing. With respect to her cultural traditions, | bought Nene an 
exotic Asian ring shaped like a dragon from a place on Canal 
Street. Pausing my copy of Scoop Chase at exactly two min- 
utes in, asked the woman | loved to spend her life with me. 
She raced away on her police scooter. It was all the answer | 
needed. 

Then came Bubblegum Crisis on the PC Engine. 
Truth be told, | had not yet been to the Promised Land for a 
genuine PC Engine: | was exploiting a loophole in the law, 
long since plugged, that allowed an Internet user twenty-four 
hours to enjoy a videogame that they had illicitly acquired on 
the Internet. The computer entertainment device was the link 
between my world and hers. The thought of being taken from 
Nene, even if only within the confines of Bubblegum Crisis 
on the PC Engine, was incompatible with my heart, and | 
elected immediately to stay in my chair and finish the vid- 
eogame. | would not leave her. That night, Nene Romanova 
left me. 
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At first, the game appeared 
explicitly built for me: perhaps, indeed, 
the whole Bubblegum business had been 
dreamed into animated life only for this 
moment, for me to be able to work side- 
by-side with my beloved in her world. The 
futurescape of Mega Tokyo w in that tiny 
window in the upper left ofthe screen, and 
by highlighting a picture of a hand that said 
"touch" underneath it, I could nearly touch it. 
Nene's smiling face beamed back at me at all 
times as we played detective: asking questions 
of our fellow officers, picking up Part A but not Part B 

(and optionally Part C), asking other questions of shop own- 
ers, and living the superb story of Bubblegum Crash. 

Then something started to happen. Nene started to 
get "the girls" back together. | thought they'd left. Secretly, 
| was hoping they'd left. Despite the distant, empty feel- 
ing in the pit of my stomach whenever Nene left the 
frame during the anime, | never disliked-- even if | 
did not favor-- the other Night Saviors. They were 
beautiful women, and we had had our dalli- 
ances-- though | would no longer act upon 
such impulses, being a married man-- and 
they my Nene's bridesmaids: even if that 
Priss girl couldn't act, | could not judge 
my wife's company without judging 
her. But today was different. Today, 
Nene's little girlfriends had only 
come to destroy the world that we 
so loved. 

They changed the game. They 
changed it so many times that | lost 
count: first it was some kind of poor 
first-person Hang-On knockoff, in which 
| steered that muffin-headed girl's bike be- 
tween three different positions in order to evade what | 
assume were missiles. On account of the poor anima- 
tion, | couldn't even tell where the missiles were com- 
ing from, and | died hours’ worth of unjust deaths 
as a result. | was glad Nene wasn't there: | could 













































al- 
ready hardly 
bear the thought of 
her beautiful, elfin body 
exploded by those poorly- 
drawn missiles, reformed, ex- 
ploded again. | almost teared up 
a few times during this sequence. 

| don't know why the game made 
me think about something like that. | 
hated this game. | hated it. 

After that was some kind of terrible 
Pipe Dream segment where | had to slide that 
awful Priss and some robot towards each other 
on some kind of huge, dystopian-future-city sliding 
puzzle. | was so demoralized at this point that | just 
smashed away at buttons until the puzzle eventually 
solved itself. 

| prayed and | prayed and the end did not come. 


Finally, the girls donned their gleaming 
Japanese future-samurai armor and for 
some reason decided to play Phantasy Star 
in an office building. | immediately pulled 
out my graph paper to make a map, but the 
hallways | walked through defied any architect's 
logic: | was desperately lost in an indecipherable 
labyrinth, in the bowels of an endless, grey hell. There were 
battles every few steps, of course-- | was cruelly teased 
with the momentary sight of my beautiful wife as she 
fired a laser towards our foe-- and each encounter 
sapped my will to go on just a tiny bit. Can even 
love survive the most terrible dungeon crawl? After 
six hours, | realized that my 24 hours were up. | 
wanted to stay, but | thought of what my beloved, 
dutiful AD Police officer would say to me if | broke 
the law, even for her sake! "Geez! Y-y-you're just 
the worst!" | couldn't. | deleted the files, and | 
wept. 
After Bubblegum Crash on the PC Engine | could 
never really look at Nene the same way. Why couldn't | have 
stayed with her? Why did she make me do all those terrible 
things? Why did Nene let it happen? Was the Nene | had 
met at Blockbuster Video the same Nene | had found at the 
Import ROMs section at The Dump? | felt like | didn't know 
her anymore. I've moved on since then. I've heard about this 
Love Plus, but | don't think I'm ready for a thing like that. For 
now I'm going to try and focus on Yumi-chan. 

When | came to at around seven the next morning 
on the curb outside that izakaya, my face was undamaged 
and my fist did not ache. When my vision came back to 
me, | realized that | was lying underneath legendary, semi- 
conscious videogame designer Hideo Kojima. We hadn't 
fought at all. We'd stumbled, our fists catching only air, into a 
drunken embrace. As far as | was able, | extended a hand to 
Hideo. 

"It looks like a... double KO." 

"Like videogames themselves, my friend." 

Indeed. Like videogames themselves. 








On April 18th, 2010, Jerry Beck 
posted the following to his blog: 


“Mutual friend Bob Cabeen has 
just informed me of the passing of my 
former business partner Carl Macek. 
Carl died of a heart attack on Saturday.” 


Reactions hit Twitter and the 
message boards immediately. Anime 
fans are not a species known for their 
tact; some particularly remorseless fans 
wasted no time on condolence, going 
straight for the jugular of a recently de- 
ceased man. Macek was no stranger 
to personal attacks from the anime 
community. He’d been enduring them 
for the better part of 25 years. Fans 
sneered when they were forced to say 
his name, calling him a butcher; at a 
convention in 1986, a particularly zeal- 
ous group distributed a pamphlet titled, 
“Is Carl Macek the Anti-Christ?” 

At the time of his passing, 
younger fans (if they were paying any 
attention) may have been asking them- 
selves who this Carl Macek guy was, 
and what he did that was so divisive. 

His sin? Adapting Japanese 
animation for distribution in America. 

In the late 1970s, Macek was 
an instructor at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Fullerton. At Fullerton, Macek 
was first introduced to anime through 
Fred Patten and others in the Cartoon/ 
Fantasy Organization, America’s first 
club devoted to Japanese animation 
(an organization well-deserving of its 
own feature). 

When Macek’s position at the 
university was furloughed, he entered 
the comic book industry, working in 
distribution and eventually acquiring 
stores throughout Southern Califor- 
nia. Through his stores, Macek helped 
promote several seminal science-fiction 
works of the time, including Ralph Bak- 
shi’s Heavy Metal and that obscure cult 
classic, Star Wars. 

To help promote Heavy Metal, 


a film based on the distinctly adult 
comics magazine of the same name, 
Macek opened an art gallery of sorts 

in Orange, California, comprised of 
animation cels from Heavy Metal, other 
Bakshi films, as well as the works of 
Chuck Jones and others. When Macek 
expressed interest in selling anime 
cels, Fred Patten put him in touch with 
Tatsunoko, an anime studio known at 
the time for works like Mach Go Go Go 
(aka Speed Racer) and Gatchaman. 

Macek’s Tatsunoko cels 
brought his store to the attention of 
Harmony Gold, who were looking for 
a source of promotional material for 
their anime releases. Harmony Gold, 

a distribution company now infamous 
among Macross fans was, at the time, 
successfully distributing Japanese ani- 
mation abroad, but had yet to find a hit 
in the U.S. Carl Macek would change 
that. 

Macek volunteered to adapt 
one of Harmony Gold’s properties for 
distribution in the States, and Robotech 
was born. For the ever-increasing pop- 
ulation of anime fans whose introduc- 
tion to the medium was not Robotech- 
related, a quick summary: 

When he first entered the 
Harmony Gold fold, Macek recognized 
Macross, which he'd been introduced 
to by the C/FO, as highly marketable. 
Unfortunately, it was only 36 episodes 
long; to be syndicated, an anima- 
tion series needed a minimum of 65 
episodes. Macek decided to combine 
Macross with Super Dimension Cavalry 
Southern Cross and Genesis Climber 
Mospeada, two unrelated series for 
which Harmony Gold also held the 
licenses. This required Macek to cobble 
together the disparate series into a 
(more or less) unified whole, something 
for which many fans have yet to forgive 
him. 

Yet, despite the liberties taken, 
the series (especially Macross, which 
came first in the Robotech timeline) re- 


mained largely intact, retaining mature 
themes not commonly seen in Saturday 
morning cartoons. Whatever its faults, 
Robotech spawned an entire genera- 
tion of anime fans. 

The success of Robotech lead 
to various abortive attempts at a se- 
quel. Robotech: The Movie, an attempt 
to shoehorn the Megazone 23 OVA into 
the Robotech universe, was abandoned 
at the 11th hour by its distributor, never 
getting a theatrical release outside 
Dallas (supposedly, after someone else 
wrote a horrible initial draft, Macek 
had 72 hours to rewrite the entire film). 
Robotech Il: The Sentinels, a planned 
TV series with all-original scripts and 
animation, also fell apart. During the 
post-Robotech period, Harmony Gold 
also had Macek combine and adapt 
Space Pirate Captain Harlock and 
Queen Millennia; the result makes 
Robotech seem positively cohesive by 
comparison. 

Apparently burned out with 
the failures of the post-Robotech era, 
Macek left Harmony Gold and followed 
other pursuits. During this period, 
he was involved in several anima- 
tion efforts, including the sale of Ren 
and Stimpy to Nickelodeon. But soon 
thereafter, he decided to refocus his at- 
tention on a new endeavor: Streamline 
Pictures. 

Before Funimation, before 
ADV, before Bandai Entertainment, 
Geneon, Central Park Media and any 
other now-defunct anime distributor 
you care to name, there was Streamline 
Pictures. Founded by Carl Macek and 
Jerry Beck, Streamline’s mission was to 
adapt and release anime to the Ameri- 
can market. 

Jerry Beck was an ideal partner 
for this venture. A longtime animation 
fan and historian, Beck had run the 
New York branch of the C/FO, writ- 
ten several books on animation, and 
worked in distribution at MGM, Orion, 
and Landmark Theatres. Macek and 
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Beck also eventually hired Fred Patten 
of the original LA C/FO, the club that 
had helped introduce Macek to anime 
in the first place. 

Before they moved into video, 
Streamline got their start distribut- 
ing films theatrically. For their first few 
releases, including Hayao Miyazaki’s 
Castle in the Sky, Streamline acted 
solely as distributor; the films had 
already been dubbed by the Japanese 
(with varying results). Akira, perhaps the 
most infamously nonsensical Stream- 
line dub, wasn’t actually dubbed by 
Streamline at all. Kodansha simply 
hired the group of voice actors most 
familiar with Japanese animation: 
Macek’s Robotech veterans and soon- 
to-be Streamline regulars. 

Macek’s business strategy 
was to kick back a large percentage of 
the theatrical profits to the Japanese; 
previously, American companies had 
attempted to simply buy the rights to 
films with a one-off fee. Partnering with 
the Japanese (and delivering profits) 
helped build trust in Streamline. Soon 
Macek was given the opportunity to 
do his own adaptations, starting with 
My Neighbor Totoro and Kiki's Delivery 
Service. 

Streamline continued to dub 
and release big-name titles, like Castle 
of Cagliostro and Fist of the North Star. 
They also released several somewhat 
experimental films, like Robot Carnival, 
a compilation with virtually no dialogue 
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and Twilight of the Cockroaches, a 
live-action/animation hybrid. These ef- 
forts were successful enough to allow 
Streamline to expand to home video. 

Streamline’s model differed 
from those of later companies like ADV 
in two ways: for one, they were largely 
uninterested in TV series, concentrat- 
ing on theatrical films and OVAs. Also, 
these releases had higher animation 
quality than TV features and were 
simpler to release on VHS than entire 
season-length series. 

The second difference, and the 
main reason why Streamline continues 
to remain infamous among some fans, 
was Macek’s decision to only release 
his titles dubbed into English. A certain 
segment of fandom harbors the illusion 
that this was done for some nefarious 
purpose, when, in reality, it was a pure 
business decision (Macek was actually 
talking about the promise of dual-lan- 
guage laserdiscs as early as 1990, but 
laserdisc never caught on here like the 
DVD would later). 

Macek wanted the largest 
possible audience for his releases, 
something he knew he couldn't get with 
subtitles on the screen and a foreign 
language coming from the speakers. 
By dubbing his films into English, he 
was able to cast a wide net and bring 
new people into the theater. Moreover, 
considering how many current fans 
acknowledge (often grudgingly) that 
either Robotech or some Streamline 


release was their gateway into anime, 
his strategy appears to have worked. 

Though it may be hard to hear 
Macek refer to anime as “product,” the 
fact remains that the business of licens- 
ing, adapting, and releasing Japanese 
animation is just that: a business. And, 
as we’ve seen in the last few years with 
the near-total collapse of the American 
anime industry, it turns out that Macek 
was right. Until Streamline eventually 
folded into Orion Pictures, every one of 
their releases was successful on a level 
today’s companies can only dream of. 
Macek realized that if you target the 
fanbase, your numbers have nowhere 
to go but down, a lesson that seems to 
have been forgotten both here and in 
Japan. 

That said, though he ran a 
successful business, Macek wasn’t a 
conniving, out-for-a-buck guy. He had 
a genuine love of the medium, and he 
surrounded himself with people like 
Jerry Beck and Fred Patten who were 
outright Otakings themselves. 

Whatever his faults, Macek 
had a vision and a plan: bring anime 
to the American market in a form that 
was marketable and therefore profit- 
able, both for Streamline and for his 
Japanese partners, opening the door 
for American audiences to see this 
medium in theaters and on high-quality 
home video and not untranslated Nth- 
generation tapes. And some people 
never forgave him for this. 
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Print is dead, everybody knows that. Dead-tree 
media is going the way of the dinosaur and the reciprocating 
steam engine as a relic of a quaint bygone era. And yet, here 
you are, reading a print fanzine! What’s up with that? Atavis- 
tic throwback or comforting “warm media” survivor? Or 
both? I’m not here to wonder at the persistence — пау, the 
resurgence of printing in this supposed digital age. Nope, I'm 
here to shine a little light on the way anime fandom in the 
States expressed itself through fanzines. What was it like to 
spread the gospel of Japanimation in the days before the 
internet? What tools did these pioneers wield in their mis- 
sion? What exactly was an “IBM Selectric”? How much did 
Kinko's charge back in the day? What did “GBC binding” 
involve, and was it painful? 

After 30-plus years of anime zines published by fans 
all over the map, not to mention my own archives suffering 
an international relocation, | don't have anything close to a 
comprehensive collection of the things. So, take this article 
as a rough draft, an outline, a bird's-eye view, if you will. The 
definitive history of Japanese animation fandom in North 
America has yet to be written. And when it is, Fred Patten 
will probably be the one to write it. 
| (Early 1987: $. produces а key and we enter the print 
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DAVE MERRILL 


shop. It's late Sunday and the place is deserted. We imme- 
diately begin laying out our copy onto master sheets and 
screening pictures with the copier set to “photo”, using the 
Dial-A-Letter to spell out titles and headlines in a bold, slight- 
ly distressed type. Three hours later, we have two hundred 
copies of our newsletter, collated and stapled with an Iczer-1 
fanart cover on heavy colored stock. We collect our trash 
and we're gone. S. pauses to lock the door again. “What 
time do you have to be back at work?” | ask. S. chuckles. 
“Here? Never,” he says. “I haven't worked here in months. 
Just kept the key.”) 

The fanzine as we know it came out of the 1930s, as 
Depression-era “otaku” hooked up via the letter columns in 
pulps like “Astounding Science Fiction” and “Captain Future” 
(which would become a Japanese cartoon 40 years later). 
Guys like Julie Schwartz would use fan writers as talent for 
starting his own literary agency, which would lead to his job 
editing Superman books at DC Comics and decades of 
pinching female bottoms at comic cons. 

Duplication options for fans in the 30s were limited. 
Offset printing is expensive - great for mass-market newspa- 
pers, pulp mags and “Captain Billy's Whiz Bang”, but not 
economical for fans, who have always been characterized as 
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'broke-ass', though, in the '30s, they used different slang. 
The solution was the mimeograph, a hand-cranked device 
that prints using wax-covered stencil paper and funky 
smelling chemicals that - and this is the important part - will 
get you high. The mimeo, or “ditto machine”, was the 
mainstay of small press printing for church newsletters, 
homemade recipe books, my high school final exams, and 
the fanzines of the early fan era. 

But let's bypass a few wars and a bit of social 
upheaval to the start of anime fandom. Specifically, orga- 
nized anime fandom in the United States. Most specifically, 
the Cartoon/Fantasy Organization, America's proud, furry- 
influenced nationwide Japanimation fan club that was the 
only game in town if you wanted to join an anime fan club in 
the 1970s. 

The C/FO was responsible for my earliest example of 
an anime zine was “Fanta's Zine” circa 1980, printed on the 
Los Angeles Science Fiction Society Gestetner Mimeograph 
(my copy is a photocopy of a photocopy). Fanta was and 
may still be the C/FOs anthropomorphic mascot, which in 
the beginning was not nearly as Japan-centric as it would 
become. In 1980, the anthro influence was front and center, 
evident with this issue's focus on Tezuka icon Kimba The 


White Lion. “Fanta's Zine” also featured a column by future 
cartoon historian expert Jerry Beck and cartoons by the guy 
who would later become known as Joshua Quagmire and 
attain fame with his character Cutey Bunny. Editor Fred 
Patten went on to write about Japanese cartoons in a wide 
variety of professional and semi-professional publications, 
including a seminal issue of FANFARE - the one with the Har- 
lock cover - that, for many people, served as the first expo- 
sure to the concept of Japanese animation as its own thing. 

(summer mid 80s: late at night in an urban hotel 
room full of strangers. Our hosts were just about to throw in 
a bootleg VHS copy of Space Adventure Cobra, an animated 
film that had premiered in Japan a few years earlier, starring 
bosomy space women and a protagonist whose left arm was 
a powerful energy weapon. | noticed a magazine casually 
tossed on the garish hotel bedspread. What was that on the 
back cover? Was that Kimba The White Lion? Was that 
Kimba The White Lion and cast dressed as characters from 
the recent Lensman anime film? Was that a fanzine ALL 
ABOUT JAPANESE ANIMATION? Such things exist? My 14 
year old self was rocked to the core.) 

A few years later, the “C/FO Magazine” - the succes- 
sor to “Fanta's Zine” - came under the editorial reign of Kurt 
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Black & Jane McGuire, two Floridians with a talent for 
publishing top-notch fanzines and a tremendous knowledge 
of Japanese animation. It was the Kurt & Jane “C/FO 
Magazine” that caught my eye in that hotel room, Vol. 2 #10, 
with the great J-9 cover by Doug Rice. 

The Kurt & Jane zines were state of the art for their 
time, all the more remarkable considering what constituted 
the state of the art for fanzines and the complete pain in the 
ass almost every aspect of production was. Type had to be 
set with some kind of expensive photo-typesetting machine 
operated by a union professional, or typed out on some- 
body's IBM Selectric, the one with three fonts including 
italics, and remember to leave space for artwork! Artwork 
had better be simple black and white line art, or you'll have 
to run it through a screening process involving stats and 
filters and money. The finished layouts are turned into 
negatives, which were used to burn printing plates, which is 
what actually transfers the ink to paper. All this requires enor- 
mous amounts of time, energy, and capital, making the zine 
culture of the pre-Xerox era even more fascinating. 

Camera-ready copy was produced in Florida and 
shipped to California for printing on a press located in Star 
Trek fan legend Bjo Trimble's basement, and from there, sent 
out bulk rate to C/FO members across the country in the 15 
or so local chapters, who, upon receipt, would immediately 
begin writing angry letters about elections, mascots, bylaws, 
or some other completely useless subject. 

Black's C/FO Magazine has, in many ways, never 
been surpassed. Readers enjoyed informative, intelligent 
writing about current anime, illustrated throughout with slick 
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“fan” art and occasional work by professionals including 
Monkey Punch and Ippei “Gatchaman” Kuri, all profession- 
ally printed. | inherited a big stack of them early in my 
anime-club officer career and they're still hauled out for 
reference when | need episode titles for Acrobunch or 
Patalliro's broadcast dates. With 11 issues in just under three 
years, the Kurt & Jane magazine was a high-water mark of 
American anime publishing. 

Additional C/FO publishing projects included a 
helpful membership guide that allowed members to find 
others who shared their interests in, say, Prince Planet. This 
also allowed completely insane fans to call people collect 
and ask for Spectreman episodes. Other, less useful C/FO 
publications included “Shop Talk”, a fanzine solely devoted 
to reams of endless talk about the bylaws of the C/FO. 

Тһе C/FO dissolved along with the 1980s іп a 
confusing mess of contested elections and reams of bylaws 
that drove fans away, leaving the organization in the hands of 
people who doubted a national organization should even 
exist. Volume 3 of the “C/FO Magazine” was relabeled “The 
C/FO Bulletin”, only to change into “Celluloid Diversions” 
after a few issues, which in turn became the newsletter of 
the F.A.S.T. club (“Friends Of Animation In South Texas”), as 
that is what the local C/FO chapter had become. Confused 
yet? 

Yet, there was anime fandom beyond the aegis of 
the C/FO. The premiere of Star Blazers on American TV in 
the fall of '79 sparked a new wave of fans, and soon, they 
were ready to flex their fandom muscles in new and exciting 
ways. Namely, more anime clubs, which meant more anime 





zines. As new clubs were formed and old C/FO chapters 
found themselves suddenly independent, an explosion of 
anime newsletter publishing seemed poised to blast its way 
through the USPS and into the mailboxes of an anime-hun- 
gry America! 

Producing your own monthly newsletter is a serious 
commitment for a volunteer organization. The first step was 
always finding something to print, and this wasn't so easy in 
the days before the Anime News Network. Maybe, transla- 
tions from Japanese magazines were available, or tidbits of 
data could be mined out of correspondence from other 
anime fans. Entertainment trade publications like “Variety” 
might print notices about Japanese film grosses or new 
releases. One could always just reprint news from other 
anime newsletters or just make up some wishful-thinking 
rumors. Ask the talented people in your circle for fan art- 
work. Ask the untalented people too. If all else fails, some- 
body always wants you to print their fan fiction. 

Editorial content in hand, your next step is spending 
an evening in somebody's living room at the keyboard of 
their IBM PS/2, typing everything up. Hope you paid atten- 
tion in high school typing class! The finished text gets noisily 
output to their tractor-fed dot-matrix printer. Then, you get a 
gluestick and paste the text and artwork onto pages to make 
a master copy. No, you can't do this on the computer, 
Adobe Pagemaker hasn't been invented yet. Then you take 
the whole thing down to Kinko's and photocopy it. Except 
you don't go to Kinko's, that costs real money. Photocopies 
were six, seven, eight, ten cents each at the time and that's 
too much money for broke-ass fans. So what you needed 
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was somebody who (a) worked somewhere that had a 
photocopier, and (b) had a key and a reason to be there after 
hours. This kind of moonlight photocopy requisition went on 
across anime fandom - everybody was “visiting” friends who 
worked alone on the midnight shift or running “test copies” 
at work or figuring out how to defeat those little keycounter 
boxes (hint: just steal one) or getting chummy with the guy 
behind the counter. 

Nonprofessional duplication means, besides the 
threat of law enforcement, that you have to collate the entire 
thing yourself. On a big table, lay out all the sheets in order, 
and go around and around the table picking up pages until 
you get dizzy and have to sit down. Doing it yourself meant 
binding it yourself, too, with the old staple in the top left 
corner. Two staples down the edge of the sheet. Witha 
saddle-stapler, you can print your zine onto 11x17 sheets 
and fold and stitch in the middle, for a slightly more profes- 
sional presentation. And if you happen to have a few hun- 
dred bucks to plunk down, you can plastic-comb bind your 
zine with the GBC machine - this hand-powered gadget 
punches rectangular holes in the edge of your book and the 
fingers of a circular plastic “comb” curve through the holes 
and lock into the edge of the comb. This gives you a indus- 
trial-strength binding that keeps the pages flat when opened, 
while allowing them to be removed on demand. And now 
your anime zine looks like Aunt Hattie's self-published recipe 
book! NOW, they all need to be stuffed into envelopes, 
addressed, hauled to the post office, and mailed. 

Do this every month for a year or so, and you start to 
understand why anime club officers sometimes were a little 
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testy back in the 80s. However, as time consuming and 
irritating as it might be, anime fandom was publishing like 
crazy. 

Texas' EARTH DEFENSE COMMAND gathered 
together local Star Blazers fans and published a fanzine 
called NOVA, which eventually became a semi-annual 
collection of anime art and articles. Starting in 1983, NOVA 
was a staple of the Texas anime scene - 80-100 page 
conglomerations of fan fiction, fandom news, artwork, and 
the usual translations and synopses vital for the fandom at 
the time. Its focus on Space Battleship Yamato widened just 
as its readership discovered the wider world of Japanese 
cartoons, and as Robotech premiered and fans began 
spreading bootleg copies of Megazone 23 and Urusei 
Yatsura, NOVA became a general interest anime zine. As the 
EDC repurposed itself and became the PROJECT A-KON 
organization, NOVA and the EDC in general became super- 
fluous, quietly vanishing from the scene in 1995. 

The anime scene in Texas in the mid 80s flourished 
as clubs (Some C/FO affiliated, some EDC affiliated, some 
just doing their own thing) sprang up in Dallas, Fort Worth, 
San Antonio, Austin, College Station, Houston and points 
between. Meetings, conventions, fan feuds, and trips by 
local club dignitaries across the state in air-conditioned 
Cadillacs to swap tapes and educate the masses (no kid- 
ding) kept the scene hopping. Drawing from a large reservoir 
of talented Texans, the San Antonio C/FO chapter newsletter 
mixed actual news about anime, local information, some of 
the best cover artwork ever, and a recurring silliness battle 
with the C/FO Denver chapter, whose newsletter was called 
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the “C/FOOD Platter.” 

A few years earlier and a few states northward, a 
Michigan Trek con chair and anime fan named Steve Harri- 
son published the first American resource-book about a 
single series - Space Fanzine Yamato. His cost break- 
downs were enlightening - typesetting cost about $60 
(including screening photos of album jackets, etc., taken with 
35mm camera), with maybe $10 for photocopies of black 
and white line art illustrations, and $130 for offset printing 
(for the first 100-copy print run). 

The Space Fanzine Yamato team of Steve, Ardith 
Carlton and Jerry Fellows didn't have an anime club to soak 
up costs or market the book to, but flyers distributed at 
conventions got the word out to anime fans. Two press runs 
sold out at $3 each. The EDC commissioned their own press 
run to satisfy the demand among the Texas fans. 

Self-contained publications focused on a single 
anime series would appear throughout the 80s and 90s for 
fan-favorite shows. Tim “Greasemonkey” Eldred produced 
his own Votoms guide, sent it out for free, and encouraged 
others to photocopy and distribute. The Saint Seiya Series 
Review was a 116-page monster zine largely written and 
illustrated by number-one Seiya fan Pat Munson-Siter. Pat 
also provided artwork for the self-published Saint Seiya Role 
Playing Game. Predating “Space Fanzine Yamato”, the two 
issues of Fred Kopetz' “Space Cruiser Log” appeared in 
1982 as a Star Blazers newsletter-fanzine spearheaded by 
members of the New York/Jersey based Star Blazers Fan 
Club. 

The SBFC would print its own sporadic newsletter 
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and the same talent would later publish ANIME-ZINE, one of 
the earliest professional American anime magazines. To the 
north, the Boston Japanimation Society's newsletter “Final 
Stop Andromeda” featured work by future dirty-pictures 
master Frank Strom. The Japanese Animation Network in 
Richmond VA published “Anime No Shimbun”. In Maryland, 
the JASFA (Japanese Animation Science Fiction Association) 
would print more than a decade's worth of newsletters, with 
translations of the current screening's episode titles as their 
main selling point. This later expanded into translations of 
episode titles for entire series. Chicago's C/FO chapter 
would turn into the Greater Chicago Megazone and produce 
the “ANIME2” newsletter and the anime guide for Capricon, 
Chicago's SF convention. 

Starting in 1984, Sacramento's C/FO chapter - later 
to become Anime Sacramento - published 15 years worth of 
a monthly newsletter. Edited by club president Laurine White, 
the zine changed from the standard local news format into a 
regular fact-sheet detailing every convention, manga, club 
meeting, fanzine, newsletter, film opening, or other happen- 
ing that could be boiled down into a single-paragraph blurb, 
with vital names, addresses, and contact information that 
made her newsletter a vital public service. Eventually, 
Laurine abandoned print entirely, converting her newsletter 
into an electronic mailing, for which the trees are thankful. 

Please don't confuse Laurine White with Lorraine 
Savage. A Rhode Island native, Lorraine Savage wanted to 
start an anime club. She never heard back from the EDC 
and the C/FO was a little too political for her tastes. So she 
started her own, called “Hasshin RI” at first and later 
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changed to Anime Hasshin. Anime Hasshin was the first 
anime club to completely abandon the idea of “chapters” or 
“meetings”, and instead concentrated solely upon publishing 
a regular newsletter, titled “The Rose”. The bulk of submis- 
sions came from young new fans who might have lacked the 
eloquence or talent of the veterans producing work for the 
other clubs, but made up for it in volume. Just as important 
as the fan art or translations was the newsletter's ability to 
connect people via the zine's comprehensive classified ad 
section. If you had a zine you wanted to promote, an anime 
you were desperately seeking, or a convention you wanted 
people to attend, “The Rose” got the word out. Anime 
Hasshin members also received packets of reprinted anime 
synopses and translations culled from other fanzines, 
amateur press associations, magazines, and other sources in 
a pre-internet file-sharing orgy. The club also had its own 
network of tape traders; upon joining the club, members got 
a list of a dozen or so people who wanted to swap anime or 
who would copy stuff if you sent them blanks. This cheerful 
copyright infringement was a fringe benefit of Anime Hasshin 
and it proved successful - the club lasted for fifteen years 
and published sixty-four issues of “The Rose”, making it the 
longest-lasting national anime fan club with the longest 
continually-published newsletter. And it did this all without 
one election, one set of bylaws, or one fan drama power 
struggle. How strange! 

Anime fan publishing went beyond club newsletters. 
The APA, or Amateur Press Association, was a time-honored 
way for like-minded people to publish and connect. Many 
anime APAs were begun in the heady days of fandom - the 
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first being the Yamato-named “Starsha” which later became 
“Trelaina” and eventually, “Sasha”. Others included “Ani- 
manga”, “U.S.A. Yatsura”, and “APA Hasshin”, while some 
are still ticking along, like “Bird Scramble,” the Gatchaman 
APA. There's a waiting list if you want to join. APAs were 
distinct from the larger fanzine world by virtue of limited, 
members-only distribution. Content could and did vary 
widely from member to member. Illustrations from profes- 
sional artists would coexist with a teenager's chicken- 
scratches, and anime novices would ask innocent questions 
about what shows originally made up “Robotech.” In-jokes, 
referential humor, and hateful, nearly inexplicable feuds 
made many APAs incomprehensible to outsiders. 

Fan fiction, housed in giant telephone-book sized 
zines filled with stories and pointillist fan art of Kirk & Spock 
or Starsky & Hutch or Blake & Avon doin' each other, was 
also represented in the anime zine world. The folks who 
brought us the first US anime convention - Yamatocon - also 
published a Yamato based fanfic zine called “Argo Notes”. 
Colleen Winters produced two issues of “Highly Animated” 
featuring Yamato fan stories, among other topics. Toronto- 
based Anime House Press published several issues of 
“Anime House Presents”, 150-200 pages of fan stories about 
Patalliro, Lupin Ш, Saint Seiya, Dirty Pair, and Catseye, 
beginning in 1989. 

Convention guides presented yet another print venue 
for anime information, another chance for know-it-alls to 
show off and fan artists to cheerfully swipe poses. From 
scribbled notices outside video room doors to misspelled 
schedules grudgingly printed in SF con program books, 
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those picky fans demanded to know what the heck they 
were watching. Con program guides come and go with the 
seasons, but looming above them all is what became known 
as “The Baycon Book”, otherwise known as the Japanese 
animation program guide for the 1986 Baycon SF conven- 
tion, held annually on Memorial Day Weekend somewhere in 
the Bay Area. This professionally-printed guide contained 
full synopses for four days' worth of anime films and TV 
shows (54 titles in all) that served as an indispensable 
resource in the pre-fansub days for mystified con video room 
viewers. A sturdy saddle-stitched magazine, the Baycon 
Book took on a life of its own as its enormous print run — fi- 
nanced in part by the C/FO, which, for a time, bundled a free 
copy with every club membership — found its way into the 
hands of anime fans across the country, serving as a re- 
source guide for thousands more fans than would ever 
attend Baycon. Spearheaded by future Studio Proteus 
innovator Toren Smith, filled with top-notch fan art, the 
Baycon Book was imitated by conventions across the 
country, but its content and influence were never equaled. 
The post-Robotech anime boom swelled the ranks 
of anime fandom to new and disturbing proportions. South- 
ern California fans gave us zines like “From Side To $.1.0.Е.”, 
championing newer shows like Orange Road and Maison 
Ikkoku, which, shockingly, did not even feature robots or 
spaceships. The Cal-Animage circle of university-based 
anime clubs carried on the “free copies” ethos by having 
their school produce a giant perfect-bound book of scripts to 
Ranma 1/2 and Nadia: Secret Of Blue Water episodes. 
Future Viz producer Trish Ledoux edited the professional 
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magazine ANIMAG, for many, a gateway into the anime 
world, the first issue of which relied upon an unattributed 
Jane McGuire contribution. The increasing availability of 
cheap photocopies via Kinko's and its competitors, com- 
bined with the increasing availability of home computers with 
desktop publishing software, and the increasing availability 
of Japa-heeno cartoons via cheap home video systems - it 
all added up to the perfect conditions for anime zines of 
every make and model, including amateur cheesecake zines 
like “Magenta Girls Day, The Official Cute Girl Zine” and 
parodies like “Lemonmag.” 

In the information superhighway days of the 1990s, 
local fan clubs moved en masse towards computer BBS 
systems. Anime fans were young, computer-savvy, and were 
fiddling with the damn things anyway, why not use them? In 
fact, anime fandom itself became a digital medium, as print 
zines were replaced with websites, message boards, email 
mailing lists, and later blogs, Facebook pages, Twitter feeds, 
and apps of all varieties. Naturally, high-speed internet 
enabled the Japanese cartoons themselves to be distributed 
digitally, which itself is reportedly killing the medium, ironi- 
cally enough. 

Other media shouldered the burden of informing 
anime club members of the time and date of their next 
meeting, and as professional magazines like PROTOCUL- 
TURE ADDICTS, ANIMAG, ANIMERICA, ANIME UK, MANGA 
MAX, V-MAX, ANIME INSIDER, ANIMENOMINOUS, AN- 
IMECO and others with the word “Anime” in the title kept 


American anime fans informed on the latest and the greatest. 


Self-published zines moved away from news-gathering and 
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started to focus more on whatever the editors thought was 
cool. Minneapolis's National Anime Terrorist Organization 
abandoned the local club entirely to publish PSYCHOMMU 
GAIJIN, a zine so full of clubs, shows, beer, and weed that 
occasionally the anime content was dispensed with entirely. 
The print version of my “Let's Anime” zine began in 1991 
aimed at general anime, but after a few issues, | began to 
give more attention to weird old '60s movies, garage bands, 
fake advice columns and the similarities between Sailor 
Moon and Honey Honey. The days when | could enrage an 
Animecon staffer with a pissy editorial were long gone, but 
the days when fans could spend every minute of every day in 
contact with other fans were just a-dawning. 

Today the problem is TOO MUCH information. News 
from Japan isn't spread via rumors and APAs, but is blasted 
into our minds as it happens whether we want to know or 
not, as fan feuds and scandals erupt and vanish with bewil- 
dering speed. Publishing is easier than it ever was; and 
while some may bemoan the passing of “the good old days”, 
| celebrate the present, a time when the enjoyment of 
cartoons has come full circle back to its roots as disposable 
entertainment. Finally, we're free to become obsessive nerds 
not because there's no other choice, but because, for 
reasons sometimes best left unexplored, we want to. 


Special thanks to Fred Patten and his “Watching Anime, 
Reading Manga”, Robert Gibson, Tim Eldred, Steve Harrison, 
Dan Parmenter, and the legions of fan writers, artists, orga- 
nizers, and club members who made all this possible. 
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TALKING HEADS: y 


Originally this article was to be a definitive history of anime fandom in the 
Uk, a subject that seemingly fascinates my frends and fellow fans in the US. 
2. its partly down to some to some latent Anglophillia that most Ameri- 
cans | know seem to secretly harbour, but mainly | think its self-reflection; а 
need to see if those separate to you share the same experiences, to see how 
they compare, and in return consider what that says about yourself. 

The problem was, after а few weeks of research and interviews, | didn't 
feel like | was any closer to а what а definitive history was, or even if 
such a thing did —or could — exist. Fandom isn't a homogenous, consensual 
blob — by definition it's a group of individuals, each with their own opinions, in- 
terpretations and histories. Sure ¡ts possible to pull out key events, releases 
and publications that helped mould how fans reacted – and I'll touch upon 
some of those below - but in the end it all just becomes a matter of opinion. 
So instead of pretending that UK anime fandom can be nicely organised into a 
chronological history, with perhaps a timeline or even a flow diagram, I've de- 
l to just let these opinions take the lead. Trust me, it makes for a far better 
read. 
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“The first anime I saw was Marine Boy. Then 
Battle of the Planets. And then, not anime, but Sztar 
Fleet, with character designs by Go Nagai. But 
at no point did I register that these things were 
Japanese. It was only later, with hindsight, that 
I realised I had been a Japanophile long before I 
identified myself as such.” 

Jonathan Clements 


“The first show I recall seeing that motivated 
me strongly was Mobile SUIT Gundam, but I think 
the credit for hooking me has to go to Mazinger 
Z, via Steve Kyte. The summer before Steve and 
I started going out together, 1980, he had a post- 
graduation holiday on the Spanish island of Ma- 
jorca, where he and his friends saw Mazinger Z on 
Spanish TV. They were all illustration and design 
graduates so they were immediately hooked by 
the energy and dynamism of the graphic style. It’s 
hard to imagine the impact that anime and manga 
had on us back then, but that style was a power- 
ful visual narcotic to British and American artists, 
and Steve and his friends just mainlined all they 
could find. In Europe where anime had been a hit 
on kids’ TV for a couple of years there was already 
a good amount of merchandise and he brought 
back as many toys and comics as he could afford 
and started using the style in his work. When we 
met he showed me all his Mazinger Z stuff and I 
got hooked too. I had contacts in American Star 
Trek and Supermarionation fandom, many of 
whom were linked to the early anime and manga 
movement in the States, so I started to get tapes 
and fanzines from them. There was almost noth- 
ing in English - the odd patronising mention of 
“trashy kiddie Japanimation” in anthologies and 
TV listings - but luckily I read decent French and 
a little Italian so I started researching it. Of course 


that those aforementioned shows were Japanese. 
Arguably, that started to change in 1990, at the UK’s 
annual science fiction convention Eastercon. 


“Before 1990, I knew a few other people who 
were into anime and some of its offshoots...If 
you knew someone on a US base in Britain, or had 
American or European penpals, you might have 
heard of anime, but you have to remember that the 
whole scene over there was still quite small. In the 
States the Star Blazers fans were running conven- 
tion video rooms and the C/FO was spreading the 
word, and in Europe there was even some profes- 
sional attention from magazines and TV shows. 
But the 

Eastercon anime programme was a bit of a shot 
in the dark, and pure luck.” 

Helen McCarthy 


“(Eastercon) rather came out of the blue, but 
we'd be running local screenings in and about 
Sheffield/Rotherham for a while by then (not open 
to the public to be sure). I suppose it galvanised 
us to reach out and encouraged us to seek out 
connections. Prior to that event (which I was not 
actually at myself... I think) the anime world had 
been South Yorkshire, and that had been enough 
for us. Once Eastercon showed us the way...noth- 
ing would be the same thereafter.” 

Darren-Jon Ashmore 


“I think almost everyone at the con who wasn’t 
ideologically opposed to the notion that you might 
like both books and video dropped into the an- 
ime programme stream at some point. We had a 
showing of Akira - I believe it was the UK’s first, 
though it was strictly unofficial because in those 
days no convention I know of bothered with 
copyright clearances and most companies were 


while 500 people huddled around a VCR in a hotel in 


Birmingham showing Mink 


Momo, 


Manga Entertainment was in the high street selling 
Urotsukidoji to 40,000 people 


there was no general Internet access back then. If 
you didn’t happen to know one of the handful of 
people involved in driving the US fan scene, you’d 
probably never get to hear the words 
anime and manga in English.” 

Helen McCarthy 


Unlike much of Europe and the nn anima- 
tion was fairly scarce on children’s TV in the 1970s and 80%. 
While Italian kids were overloaded with giant-robot style shows 
like Mazinger-Z and Gigantor, and their US equivalents thrilled 

to westernised adaptations like Star Blazers and Robotech, in the 
UK it was hard to find. Partly due to the BBC’s public service 
charter stipulating that a large percentage of chidren’s ү ram- 
ming had to be home made and have some educational value, 
only a few titles slipped under the radar — notably the Gatchaman 
translation Battle of the Planets, and The Mysterious Cities of Gold. 
Despite both — along with the puppet based show Svar Fleet (а 
ne-named and re-scripted adaptation of Go Nagai’s X-Bomber) 
— gaining a huge following with school children at the time, that 
was about it. As far as the mainstream was concerned — or even 
amongst the vast majority of science fiction or fantasy fans — 
anime just didn’t exist, in fact most people didn’t even know 


very laid back about it - and that was packed to the 
doors. The other hit of the event was Violence Jack. 
We advertised it as having something guaranteed 
to offend absolutely everyone, and it was another 
standing-room-only, for-god’s-sake-head-the-fire- 
алыңар oh event.” 

Helen McCarthy 


Just as in the early days of the US scene, the only real 
way of getting hold of anime at this time was through tape- 
trading and importing, which of course created a subculture 
and informal cottage industry of its own. 


“Without wishing to implicate anyone, there 
was a large, interconnected network of fans-help- 
ing-fans to ensure that anyone who wanted a pat- 
ticular piece could get it. Some chaps maintained 
semi public libraries and copied anime freely 
(one local chap even went as far as buying a multi 
region recorder and within a year had increased 
the anime circulating in North England by many 
times), others acted as agents in Japan for the 
purchase of merchandise and yet others simply 
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helped people get together and stay together. 

This is the important aspect. While the Space 
Centre and other shops were important in the 
overall picture, the real issue in the early days 
(1988 to 1995 or so) was the way in which fans were 
required to help fans — there being few formal 
structures in place in the main (the young Manga 
Video and American outfits like Viz/Animeigo 
notwithstanding). Looking back it is almost as if 
the market built itself out of its own internal pas- 
sions and companies simply rose up to match. In 
fact, I remember once sitting in my bedroom with 
a chap called Pete Armstrong — then of Manga 
Video — showing him the US version of Giant Robo 
кыр опе. He borrows the episode, shows it to 
the boss and lo! Manga grab it for a moderately 
successful UK release. 

Perhaps it was because the culture back then 
was so much smaller and based on conventions 
and Saturdays down the local shop or round 
people’s houses. Everyone knew everyone. Gods... 
that makes me seem so old.” 

Darren-Jon Ashmore 


“Tape trading and fansubs were the only way 
to get material in any quantity, unless you knew 
someone who visited Japan or the USA regularly. 
Britain had a commercial tape mini-boom, with 
lots of companies springing up through the 90s 
and most of them dying, but even they couldn't 
release enough material, or enough variety, to keep 
up with the demand. Imports were made difficult 
by the media hype which pitched anime as the end 
of Western civilisation, and by huge import duties 
imposed at random. 

The sense of entitlement has always been there 
among some people, the idea that they should be 
given whatever they demand, whenever they want 
it, for free. Some fans became notorious back in 
the 80s and 90s for using their tape collections 
as power, others for being very demanding and 
constantly nagging fellow-fans for huge amounts 


of tapes. I heard about one guy whose introduc- 
tory letter to a friend of mine read ‘so and so says 
you copy tapes for other fans, here’s a list of 150 
titles, Гю coming your way next week so please be 
at home on Tuesday afternoon and Pll give you the 
money for the tapes when I collect them.’” 

Helen McCarthy 


“I was 18 when Akira was released in the cin- 
emas іп the UK. A&:ra was also the first time in 
the UK that a Japanese cartoon was marketed as 
such, sold as a cartoon from Japan, rather than a 
cartoon with Japanese origins that the distributors 
tried to obscure. Otherwise, if you wanted to see 
anime in quantity, you went to a convention. That 
was why I went to my first convention in 1993, I 
think it was. It was because I could watch a bunch 
of anime. I was never into fansubs. By the time the 
scene properly existed, I was already completing 
my degree in Japanese. Not only did I not need 
them, but I was already working professionally as 
an anime translator. Meanwhile, anime were avail- 
able on video, but I am a Japanese specialist, so if 
something’s dubbed, I have no interest in it. Even 
they're dubs I have worked on myself. I under- 
stand that there is an audience for dubs, and that it 
is ten times the size of the audience for subtitles. 
But І am someone who prefers to watch his anime 
in Japanese.” 

Jonathan Clements 


Another direct result of Eastercon 1990 was the fan- 


zine Anime UK, which would go on to become a full-blown, 
internationally recognized ‘proper’ magazine — with a design 
aesthetic aimed at mimicking the ес mags that 
inspired it’s creators. Its beginnings though were far more hum- 


“Other congoers were so interested that all 
through the weekend people were coming up to 
me saying they wanted to see more of this stuff 
and begging for contacts. So we put together an 
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impromptu bar meeting on the Sunday morning 
and decided to run a newsletter so as to circulate 
and share info quickly. That was the beginning of 
Anime UK. Steve offered to design it, апт I volun- 
teered to edit it - well, when I say ‘volunteered’, 
by that stage I was so high on all the energy and 
adrenaline coming off the people who’d got in- 
terested that I would have fought my way through 
several armies to do it. 

Anime UK magazine sprang out of the news- 
letter, which at its peak had over 300 subscribers. 
That doesn’t sound like much now but it was a 
hell of a lot of envelopes to stuff and stamps to 
lick every 2 months! And of course the newsletter’s 
content circulated outside the subscribers, to their 
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the time | left т 2000, the 


tertainment played in the development of the foreign anime 
market, and not just in the UK. Founded in 1991 on the back 
of the surprise success of Akira, by 1995 it was responsible for 
sourcing, translating and dubbing nearly a third of all anime 
released in English globally. But the trademark issue wasn’t the 
only controversy the associated with the company; it frequently 
clashed with the British Board of Film Certification (BBFC) 
over its releases, and actively pursuing negative media attention 
in order to market its releases as more mature content as op- 
posed to “just cartoons’. 


“There was huge controversy in the Press at 
the time - some truly absurd claims being made, 
mostly by journalists who had never actually seen 
any anime. Of course politicians got in on the act 


postbag was skewing 


/50 male/female, and largely 
comprised letters from 14-year-olds. 


friends and by being quoted in other newsletters 
and zines. (We did the same - every editor I knew 
was sharing information.) One of our subscribers., 
Will Overton, worked for a small design com- 

any called Sigma. He showed the newsletter to 

is boss Peter Goll, Peter decided that this weird 
Japanese stuff looked interesting and asked if 
we’d like to take AUK professional, and it just went 
from there.” 

Helen McCarthy 


By February 1996 though, after a re-launch as Anime 
FX, the mag had ceased production. 


“(It was because of) money, pure and simple. 
Peter Goll was a lovely man and a genius with 
type and layout but none of us had ever run a 
magazine before and we just couldn't keep the 
cashflow at the required level. Peter was always 
looking for deals to keep us going, and he did one 
with Ashdown Press which looked promising but 
didn’t work out. Legally I’m not allowed to say any 
more.” 

Helen McCarthy 


“Anime UK/FX, a non-profit publication that 
only paid its writers for eight of its 28 issues, re- 
ceives a lot of attention as the journal of record of 
fandom, but if Anime UK achieved anything, it was 
on investors” coffee tables, where its glossy pro- 
duction values gave the impression that anime was 
far more popular than it really was. In fact, Anime 
FX collapsed with unpaid debia, and its sister vid- 
eo label Anime UK Collection, crashed and burned 
after a single release, KO Century Beast Warriors.” 

Jonathan Clements 


Almost certainly a factor in the magazine's demise 
was the infamous dispute between editorial staff and the UK’s 
biggest licensing company, Manga Entertainment. Incensed at 
the company was trying to trademark the term ‘Manga’, fan- 
dom figures — including Anime UK staff — launched a campaign 
to stop them, even pulling in support from industry legends 
back in Japan. Combined with Anime UK running a number of 
articles that criticised the quality of some of Manga’s releases, 
the company - the UK’s largest distributer by far — refused to 
advertise in the magazine, or provide it with promotional mate- 
rial. By the time things had been patched up, it was already too 
late for Anime UK. 

There’s no disputing the important role Manga En- 
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too. It made anime very attractive to young teen- 
age boys and in turn meant that quite harmless 
action adventures had to be made more aggres- 
sive by a process that became known as “fifteen- 
ing’. Translators and scriptwriters were instructed 
to ensure that the scripts had enough swearing 
and violent language to earn a 15 certificate from 
the BBFC - because of course no self-respecting 
twelve-year-old would be caught dead watching a 
PG ora 12.” 

Helen McCarthy 


“Fandom laughed at Manga Entertainment. 
Meanwhile, Manga Entertainment laughed at 
fandom, because while 500 people huddled around 
a VCR in a hotel in Birmingham showing Minky 
Momo, Manga Entertainment was in the high street 
selling Urotsukidoji to 40,000 people. Of course, 
the media blamed anime fans for the video nasty 
quality of anime, although anime fans in 1993 were 
palpably not fans of Manga Entertainment. I have 
always found it intriguing that anime fans got the 
blame for Legend of the Overfiend, but as the figures 
demonstrate, it’s non-anime fans who bought the 
vast majority of the copies sold. 

The thing that surprises people most of all is 
that the supposed “scandals” of the 1990s had no 
appreciably negative effects on UK sales. Right 
up until Pokémon and the Animatrix, both of which 
skewed the figures, 19 of the 20 best selling anime 
in the UK were from just one company, Manga En- 
tertainment. And the bulk of the titles comprised 
the ones the press had complained about. The 
ones they tried to 
“protect” the public from. 

Already by this time, “fandom” could mean the 
500 self-identified true fans, or the two or three 
thousand regular purchasers of Manga Enter- 
tainment’s dubbed videos. As you can imagine, 
the former thought that the fifteened titles with 
swearing, sex and violence were terrible. But they 
didn’t buy them anyway. I don’t doubt that there 
was a sizeable factor among the fans of the “beer- 
and-curry” Manga Entertainment releases who 
cheered every time someone said a rude word. 
These fandoms have since merged, of course, 
which makes things even more confusing. 

There was certainly controversy, although 
much of it was manufactured by the distributors 
themselves. Kiseki Films once sent a press release 


around listing all the things that had been CUT 
from Return of the Overfiend, so the Daily Mail could 
get angry about it without even seeing it, and 
with no chance of any audience members seeing 
it either! Manga Entertainment very successfully 
hyped up the idea that their titles were the sickest 
thing that you could buy in the High Street, and 
would-be teen rebels dutifully rushed to prove how 
cool they were by buying it.” 

Jonathan Clements 


But to coin a currently overused phrase, no one is too 
big to fail’. Although still going now, Manga Entertainment 
would eventually loose their position as one of the world’s lead- 
ing licensers and distributors to growing competition from the 
US. One of the reasons seems to have е over-confidence, 
coupled with the rise of a fan-base that had a more critical, 
matured taste and understanding of what they wanted to watch. 


“This is the period where people stop being 
grateful for pening any anime at all, and start 
exercising their critical faculties more. There was a 
famous falling out between Anime UK and Manga 
Entertainment, when AUK dared to run an article 
suggesting that not everything Manga Entertain- 
ment had released was good. You got to see a 
split in the journals that served fandom, between 
Anime UK/FX, which concentrated on fannish 
obscurities, and Manga Mania, the first profes- 
sional magazine in the UK, which was avowedly 
low-brow and populist. 

It’s in the 1990s that we get criticism from Anime 
UK and Manga Mania that starts to pinpoint direc- 
tors and character designers, that rescues anime 
from a morass of ignorance (like the slew of ninja 
movies of the time) and actually gives viewers the 
critical faculties to say, you know what, I don’t 
think much of Buichi Terasawa, but I want to give 
this Mamoru Oshii a go. You also get something 
which I was part of and which you seem to be, 
too: an appreciable backlash as people fight the in- 
dustry’s о of what it is they want. I don’t 
want badly-dubbed ТУ episodes. I want subtitled 
movies. I won’t buy something just because it’s 
anime. I want to buy something because it is good. 
There are still people who patronise anime and 
forgive it more than works from their own culture, 
but I’m not one of them. The rise of choice in 
anime retail permitted fans the chance to say that 
they weren’t going to buy anything with the word 
anime written on it. 

Actually, what Manga Entertainment hoped at 
the time was that their own brand, Manga Video, 
would be the only thing that fans would want. And 
they hoped that they could put out all manner of 
bane with the Manga Video logo, and people 
would just buy it because it was from their com- 
pany. There were attempts to sell Korean products, 
claymation, wrestling, all kinds of crap. It was 
only in the late 1990s, I believe, that the rival anime 
companies managed to develop sufficient clout to 
get the likes of HMV to stop calling their anime 
shelves “Manga Video” shelves.” 

Jonathan Clements 


The late mid-to late 90s also saw the massive rise in 
popularity of videogames in the UK, and still today it’s not 


always clear whether it helped or hindered the popularity of 
anime here. Certainly the two shared an aesthetic at first, but 
the rise of the ‘Playstation Generation’ would ultimately change 
the videogame industry forever, eventually wrenching dome 
nance of the western markets and consumer’s tastes away from 
Japan. Before that was to happen оа Nintendo would give 
us something else, totally unexpected: Pokemon. 


“I became the editor of Manga Max in 1998, at 
a time when the postbag was full of letters from 
carping single men in their twenties. By the time 
I left in 2000, the postbag was skewing 50/50 
male/female, and largely comprised letters from 
14-year-olds. The Pokémon wave had broken, and 
greatly increased the number of younger fans, to 
the extent that they were crowding out the older 
ones. Tokyopop were selling manga in bookstores 
instead of comic stores, and this made manga 
more available to girls. That in turn was increasing 
female presence at anime conventions, and chang- 
ing the nature of the social scene. A convention 
used to be about sitting in a dark room and look- 
ing at cartoons. In the 21st century, conventions 
seem to be about standing in car parks dressed as 
elves and looking at each other!” 

Jonathan Clements 


By the turn of the century everything had morphed 
again, the Internet opening up new, easy avenues for import- 
ing and digital piracy that left the UK industry downsized and 
deflated, to the extent that often today it seems to be living on 
the leftovers of the large US companies. As a British fan these 
days it is easy to get despondent at how hard it can be to legally 
get hold of new product, or how long we have to wait for local 
releases — but after looking back, maybe it’s easier to forget how 
luck we are now. 


“We are up to our eyeballs in anime. A new 
anime fan can have all. of Studio Ghibli, dozens 

of anime movies, and the pick of hundreds of TV 
series, at his (or increasingly, her) fingertips. 

I dread to think what would have happened if 
Studio Ghibli had knuckled under to industry 
pressure and offloaded its movies cheap in 1993. 
Instead, they stuck to prices so high that whoever 
bought them HAD to release them in theatres in 
order to recoup their investment. 

As a result, Ghibli movies were conspicuously 
absent from the UK market until the turn of the 
century, but when they turned up, they turned up 
with big money spent on them. 

Can you imagine what would have happened if 
someone could have 5 up the rights to Totoro 
at the wrong point of the 1990s? It could have gone 
to a subs-only company like Western Connection, 
ot been hacked to death like Warriors of the Wind. 
It could have sunk without a trace instead of get- 
ting into tens of thousands of family homes with a 
good dub and a good sub. I’m just saying. Some- 
times, fandom fails to ask itself the big question: 
what if this is as good as it gets?” 

Jonathan Clements 


My sincerest and very special thanks to everyone interviewed, and that 
helped me put this article together. 
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The midnight wind travelling down Chicago’s streets, like the 
blood coursing through Bean Bandit’s veins, was like water on the 
brink of freezing over: sharp and clinically cold. A streak of headlight 
washed over his face and the lenses of his shades for a moment 
before he adjusted the mirror to face away. He reclined back into the 
driver’s side darkness. Unlike his ride, it would take more than the 
simple turn of a key to warm him up. 

Almost time. 


It was an audacious operation, even by Chicago standards. 

The Century Mall boasted your standard cadre of rent-a-cop 
security: brain-dead punks from the upstate who got off on authority 
trips, but were too upstate to make it through academy; middle-aged, 
paunchy wash-ups supplementing their CPD sergeant pensions 
(normally they’d run smack up through the Eastside and into the veins 
of Downtown, but that was work for younger cops still on the force). 
The difference was that these ones packed real heat. Century’s poorly 
closeted owner had a “special” relationship with the mayor’s office 
and pulled strings and other things to get the weapons licenses for his 
private cops waved. 

One of those rent-a-cops lay slack against the far wall of the 
accounting office, a rosette of viscera and buckshot furrowed into the 
wallpaper above his head. The rest of his guts hung limp from the 
scorched crater in his chest, ruining a starched blue shirt and looking 
to everyone in the room like a deep bowl of steaming spaghetti spilled 
into his lap. 

The shooter in the Nike jacket was no more than four feet and a 
half in height. He almost stood at equal height with the prostrate clerk 
to whose head he held his Type 54, a Chinese knockoff of the TT-30 
chambered to take 7.62x25mm rounds. The clerk was too preoccupied 
sweeping as many stacks out of the floor vault into the shooters’ 
bootleg Burberry bag to notice. As he hyperventilated the heavy musk 
of fresh, unmarked bills almost drowned out the stench of aerated 
gore and activated gunpowder. 

The second shooter held his 12-gauge Benelli M3 Super 90 at 
the hip, aimed roughly at the quivering, naked intern. They'd stripped 
her, a standard hold-up control tactic that worked surprisingly well 
considering the bother it required one to go to. She was a strawberry 
blonde, not one of those peroxide bitches he couldn’t stand. Of 
course, she held both her arms over her chest, but didn’t bother to do 
anything about downstairs. Typical bitch. 

Despite the mix-up with the hero rent-a-cop it looked like it 
would be a manageable op from here out. Two hostages wasn’t ideal, 
but as long as no one else showed up their primary issue would be 
making sure their ride showed up on time— 

The office door swung open and a suit walked in. “Here’s those 
expense requests you wanted...” 

Not according to plan at all. 


Bean popped the last of the Fritos into his mouth and checked 
his watch. It was time to move. He prided himself on a level of 
punctuality sharp enough to contest diamond. Indeed it was the one 
of the two reputations one had to maintain to the utmost in his line 
of work, the other was anonymity. 

The Road Buster was not the most anonymous car prowling 
Chicago, but a professional had to allow himself some liberty, and 
Bean was a professional among professionals. He turned the key. Road 


Busters eight cylinders snarled to life under the cherry-red hood, a 
sound of almost reluctant obedience to the man behind the wheel. 
The dash lit up, dripping soft diode light over the immaculate interior. 
He gave it some gas. 

ж 

The suit had moved faster than either shooter could have 
calculated. By the time the vertically challenged shooter swung out the 
door and placed two rounds between his shoulder blades and a third 
into the back of his skull, the not-so-silent alarm was already pulled. 
Scowling under his balaclava, the shotgun shooter grabbed the naked 
intern with one hand and cracked the Benelli’s folding stock over the 
clerk’s head with the other. 

What а fuckup. 

They sprinted through The Century’s central atrium, discretion 
thrown to the wind. The mooks strolling the halls drew their eyes 
more toward the blonde staggering behind the two shooters than the 
hardware in their hands or the bag of cash slung over the vertically 
challenged shooter's shoulder. 

Less than sixty yards behind another rent-a-cop of the 
upstate punk variety turned a corner and raised his sights on them. 
“Everyone, get down!” He yelled. The mall rats were screaming now. 

The girl in tow behind the shotgun shooter screamed, head 
thrashing this way and that. The blonde was smart enough to know 
she was being used as a roving shield. 

It worked, too. The rent-a-cop froze up on the trigger of his 
Browning Hi-Power, even as the patrons in his line of sight and 
beyond dropped down to the carpeted floor. He couldn’t get a bead 
on anything past the girl’s two-tone tan lines. It was enough time for 
the shotgun shooter to spin on heel and clip the top of his head off 
with a shot from the Benelli. 

The shooter allowed himself a laugh. “Want a blast? Come and 
get some on the house!” 

Mall patrons descended into blind, rat-like panic. 

* 


Bean knew something had gone wrong when he turned the 
corner into the approach to The Century and saw civvies scattering 
out from the well-lit doors into the sidewalk. Someone fucked up. 

The driver popped the clutch and felt as much as heard the eight 
cylinders’ decelerating roar, stick and wheel hummed under his hands. 
This street-hugging cheetah had a heart full of napalm tonight. Bean 
was pretty revved up too. 

The power slide kicked up a choking cloud of Chicago grime, a 
perfect smoke screen for the two shooters as they burst out the glass 
doors, a girl in the buff behind them. The tall shooter shoved her to 
the wall and pumped two scatter shots over her head, spraying granite 
shards across her body. She screamed in hysterical terror. 

Theatrical fucker, Bean thought. 

The shooter cackled and dove into the back of the Road Buster 
with his partner and the cash. Bean peeled out and tore off into the 
night. Glowing white tracers flicked across the edges of his tunnel 
vision as the RPMs throttled all of them back into their seats. Being 
shot at was definitely not part of the plan. 

When the potshots had ceased, the shooters opened their 
Burberry bag, “I can’t believe this! Nothing but ten-dollar bills in 
here!” The taller one snarled. He grabbed his partner by the collar of 

There wasn’t time for a reply. Out of nowhere the rear window 
was blotted out with the harsh lights of somewhere around a dozen 
squad cars thirty feet behind them. Klaxons wailed. 

“Cops!” The shooter turned back to Bean. “Hey, Joe, do 
something! Can’t you hear me?” The driver’s stonewall act had pissed 
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him off since day one. 

Bean answered the challenge, sliding left off the street into an 
unlit byway, tires screeching. The cops pursued one-by-one through 
the narrow breadth. 

“We gonna be alright? There's more of “em coming.” 

“We'll take the prearranged route,” Bean said. These streets were 
scorched onto his subconscious harder than any dog Pavlov had kept. 
Let them think we're headed for Deerbourne. 

They pulled out from the byway and hung another tight right 
back onto the streets. The only problem was the semi jackknifed clear 
across the width of their way out. 

Bean slammed on the brakes. “What the hell is this?” Not even 
he could have predicted this. “Well, how do you like that?” 

The shooter leaned forward around the passenger's side seat. 
“Cut out the jokes and get us out of here!” He shot a finger through 
Bean’s side window where chainlink fence stood, lit in the wide-angle 
beams of the semi’s headlights. “Straight through that fence, get us to 
the other side!” 

It was almost a good idea. Bean had a better one. He flicked one 
of the switches next to the gearbox. It was one of the more premium 
perks on Road Buster’s 4WD: the car shuddered as if from a bad 
gear shift, but instead the custom wheels each shifted ninety degrees 
counterclockwise. Bean gave it some gas and sent them hurtling 
toward the fence. 

The cops at the vanguard of the pursuit thought for a second 
that they were hallucinating the red demon’s tidy sidestep away off the 
street and through the side fence. But it was no dream, and the pileup 
of twisted metal, crumpled hoods and shattered, warbling sirens they 
made against the semi’s side was a true nightmare. 
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Secure in the rust-streaked alleys of the junkyard district, the 
second shooter, the short one, sighed and pulled off his mask. In the 
mirror Bean noticed she a brunette, middle school-age maybe, give 
or take a few years. He figured he was supposed to be surprised at 
something like that. 

Neither of them noticed the security camera on the warehouse 
wall focusing into the car’s interior. Bean pulled up to the prearranged 
drop point. 

They divvied up the takings. Bean took his cut and left it in the 
Burberry bag. “$45,000 exactly.” He zipped the bootleg luggage back 
up. 

“Wait a sec,” the taller shooter said. 

Bean slipped off his shades, revealing the crossed scar stretching 
between his narrow brown eyes and disappearing under his crimson 
Kevlar bandanna. “You got a, uh, problem?” 

The shooter pulled off his balaclava. Close-cropped hair, 
white eyes—your average everyday shock-and-awe robber—utterly 
forgettable. “You can’t take that much, well barely get anything!” The 
girl shooter said nothing, her hands inside the nylon Nike jacket and 
eyes concealed under a green cap. 

“Not getting enough is your problem,” Bean said. A problem you're 
used to, judging from your selection in partners. “Not mine. I did my part, Pm 
taking what we agreed on.” 

The shooter sighed as Bean began walking away. The driver 
thought he was God's gift to the Chicago syndicates. The thing is, he 
was half right. “Hey, the next job—* 

“Not interested. Only amateurs work for the shipping charges 
alone.” Bean got back into the car. “Besides, I don’t work for dumb 
bastards who use kids as accomplices.” He shut the door and started 
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the engine, confident he’d never see these two rookies again. 
* 

When the driver had gone, the girl pulled the brown wig from her 
head and shook out her own violet locks. Her partner unlocked the 
driver’s side door of their car. 

“Come on, get in.” The engine purred to life. 

Inside, they dumped the rest of their disguises. The shotgun 
shooter pulled the mask off her face and coughed up that handy brass 
ring, custom-designed to lodge in the throat, but still allowing air’s safe 
passage. The outer edges of the torus shape pinched specific spots 
on the larynx to drop the pitch of her voice down into the snarl she’d 
been using all night. 

They took off. 
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The morning ritual was an intensive process for the modern 
woman. Unlike Bean, Irene “Rally” Vincent’s undergarments were not 
threaded with Kevlar, so she compensated with volume. By the time 
she’d clipped every garter and attached every snap clip, it was 9:55 am. 
Short on time, she could only manage two pieces of toast and a quick 
blend of the last six apples in her apartment before walking down the 
hall to Bean’s pad. 

“Bean, you in there?” She called through the double-reinforced 
door, “here I come!” 

Bean shoveled so much money into the maintenance of the Road 
Buster that he’d never even bothered with a cot—the couch was as 
good a place as any to touch down after a day’s work. Opening the 
door, Rally just hoped this time he wouldn’t be naked or wasted or 
both. 

Thankfully, he was neither, content to snore on the couch not 
saturated in a dried layer of his own vomit. 

“Wake up, Bean, it’s ten thirty already!” No response. “Bean!” 
Rally drew her old police taser and settled its two chromed teeth 
against his thick neck. He jumped, eyes flapping open for a second, 
then he flopped back down. It looked as if she had just knocked him 
deeper into an unconscious state. What now? 

In the kitchen, something was sizzling on the range. Apparently, 
Bean had gotten up at some point in the morning, cracked two eggs 
over a skillet and gone back to sleep. She picked up the skillet, walked 
back to the couch and settled the hot iron directly over Bean’s eyes. 

His shriek was heard from two blocks away. 

Later at the breakfast table there was a stern silence. It wasn’t the 
first time this had happened. Bean took a bite out of the commercial- 
sized sausage he hadn’t bothered to heat or prepare in any way past 
peeling back a bit of the foil. 

“Well, you awake now?” 

“Rally, your wake up technique leaves a lot to be desired,” he said. 
“Were you going to fry my eyeball for breakfastr” 

“Well you didn’t wake up when I used the stun gun. But anyways 
how did it go? Did you get the money OK?” 

Bean reached for one of the pineapples he kept on his table 
along with his modified SEAL knife. “Mhm, but Гуе had it with these 
trigger-happy airheads and their pint-sized,” he swung down with the 
blade, bisecting the fruit so clean not a drop of juice bled onto the 
polished wood, “partners.” 

Rally bit into some toast. She knew her partner had a soft spot 
for kids, perhaps his only soft spot. 

“What’s our schedule for the rest of the week?” 

“Nevermind the week, there’s nothing on for the month!” she 
said. 

Bean paused with half the pineapple in his right hand. “Huh?” 


“For the most part our forty-thousand minimum is too 
expensive.” She sighed. They’d had this conversation before as well. 
“We can’t go on unless we lower our prices and get more work.” 

“Our prices have nothing to do with it. Problem is we can’t 
advertise!” Bean took a bite of the fruit, tearing off a chunk of the 
fibrous outer skin with it. He’d spent several years developing an 
immunity to the inedible elements of pineapple rind. 

Rubber screeched against asphalt through the blinders on the 
window down on the street. Rally’s professional acoustics training let 
her hear the faint sound loud and clear. “Is the wiretap on the police 
phone rolling?” 

Bean picked up the carafe, still filled halfway. “Uh huh, but there’s 
nothing interesting on it.” He killed the last of the coffee. 

The front door to the apartment complex was kicked open, even 
Bean could hear that. He leaned over. “You think...” Footfalls on the 
front stairs. “Is that a customer?” 

“T hope so.” 

Knocking on Bean’s door. “Who’s there?” he said. 

A male voice came from the other side. “I have a delivery request! 
Please let me in!” 

Was it a sting? No respect for the proper protocols... “This ain't 
UPS, fella.” 

“This is a request for the Road Buster! Please let me in!” 

Rally already had the Mossberg 500 at the ready, cocking the 
wood-finish pump action. Hot lead wasn’t Bean’s style, he left that to 
his partner, but at her insistence he kept the street sweeper under the 
couch at all times, fully loaded with five 12-gauge shot shells in the 
internal tube magazine. 

“Pm not the police!” the voice yelled. Bean glanced into the 
peephole and waved away the shotgun. 

He slid on his shades, just to be sure. “Hang on a sec.” 

Their prospective client was the clean-cut young Reagan-voting 
type more in character behind a desk downtown at some hedge 
fund office than a transporter’s living room. “Please help us. We just 
escaped from a gang of kidnappers.” He held a sack of something in 
both his hands. 

Looking down, Bean saw the sack was in fact a kid. 
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Іп the year Ford came out with the piece of American 
automotive coitus that was this particular model of the Shelby Cobra 
GT500, Inspector W. Percy had been slogging through the fetid shit 
that Vietnamese maps called Huang Lo Valley, Central Highlands, 
jammed, mud-spattered M16A1 in hand and a radio set slung over 
his back with two 7.62mm Warsaw Pact rounds plugged into its 
mechanical guts. Two years later he came home to Chi-town, enlisted 
in the CPD and continued to slog through shit until this day. 

The thought made him press down harder on the shammy rag he 
stroked over the Cobra’s sleek, nigh-organic curves. 

Downtown Precinct’s underground lot stank of economy- 
grade motor oil and, like the rest of the building gross, criminal 
incompetence. The voice Percy heard echo off the granite pillars 
didn’t help the stench. “Inspector!” 

“Huh?” 

Detective Dick Li had been Percy’s partner for almost a year now, 
surprisingly the most tenacious among the rotating cast he’d been 
going through. “The Chief wants you.” There had to be some tragic 
story behind the testosterone imbalance in Dick’s voice, but Percy had 
never dug up the personnel file on him. 

“Oh, all right.” Percy said. 


Dick seemed to notice the object of the inspector’s affection for 
the first time. “That's a nice car! Is it a Mustang?” 

Any syrupy sympathy that had been trickling out from the softer 
remnants of Percy incinerated. What a maroon. “Hahahah!” He barked. 
“It's a Cobra. A Shelby Cobra GT500. With this that Road Buster 
bastard won’t beat me again.” 

Dick was smiling vacantly. Percy went on. “It’s a hof machine, 
souped up to three-hundred-and-fifty-five horsepower.” He staggered 
towards Dick, who staggered back. “Maximum torque fifty-eight kilos! 
She’s got Goodyear Eagles...” Dick didn’t seem to appreciate his 
raves about the custom shocks on the Cobra, but Percy couldn’t care 
less. He grabbed the detective by the arms. “That Road Buster's gonna 
be busted!” 

“Uh waaah...” Dick said. 

Percy’s voice descended into a growl that could match the Cobra’s 
350 HP engine. “Seventy-four squad cars trashed because of him. 
This time Бе? pay!” He guffawed, projecting every Victor Charles, 
every fifty-yard blood trail through the jungle that led to nothing save 
а С ration booby trap, onto this one transporter. Then the serotonin 
crashed back down and he was mute once again. “Chief’s on the 
fourth floor?” 

“Uh, yes, sit.” 

The Chief was a law-abiding citizen. Not even in his personal 
office did he light up the stogies he kept stashed everywhere. 
Gnashing one between his teeth, he looked over the files of this new 
case. 

Percy swung open the door without bothering to knock. “What 
can I do for you, Chief?” ‘Go after the Road Buster,’ please. He thought. 
Whatever it takes, Inspector. You're the only man in this department for the 
Job and we're all behind you.’ Dear God, let me do it. For once in your pathetic, 
pedestrian career get your beady eyes off the mayors office and cut me loose onto 
those streets you get such a perfect view of from here to get some real police work 
done. Or Christ, are you like the rear-echelon fucks we had back in country; giving 
all of us real soldiers lectures on how important a decisive victory is, then telling us 
to get results while tying our hands behind our backs. All the same: give me some 
room to work! Give me some motivation! give me validation as a law enforcement 
professional! Aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa— 

“Percy,” The Chief muttered. “How about opening doors 
quietly?” 

He sat on the Chief’s desk. “You sent for me just to tell me that?” 

“No, for work, dummy.” He flapped the case files in the 
inspector’s face. “That Road Buster case you're always working on...” 
Percy was pissing him off more than usual today. He reached for his 
ashtray-lighter. 

Using Marine reflexes he had half thought were gone, Percy 
gripped the Chief’s wrist and lit his own crumpled Lucky Strike with 
the finger of flame coming from the ashtray. Thank you, sweet Jesus. 
Thank you, General William Westmoreland. He let out a jet of smoke. “Ah! 
Leave it to me! I’ve finally found the car that can take his out!” 

“Forget about it for now.’ The Chief ignored Percy’s facial 
expression. “The daughter of the president of the Grimwood 
Company was kidnapped.” He rapped his fist against the papers. 
“Get-on-the-case.” 

That was it, better no career than this career. He leaned forward 
straight into the Chief’s personal space. His cigarette fell onto the 
desk, hot ash spraying. “You gotta be kidding! Why do I have to work 
a lousy kidnapping сазе?!” 

“What do you mean “why?!” The Chief snarled back. “Do you 
have any idea how much Grimwood pays in taxes»! If the kid gets 
killed the mayor will have our have our asses. You won't be able to go 
after that courier.” 
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Percy felt his gall stone coming back to life. He sighed and leaned 
back. You win this round. “What do we got?” 

He flipped the papers onto the desk. Clipped to the top was a 
candid photo of the Grimwood kid. “Chelsea Grimwood. Age eleven. 
Last seen the evening of the fourteenth.” 


ж 


The girl lay asleep or drugged оп Bean’s armchair, frocked clothes 
surprisingly immaculate for someone who’d spent the past few hours 
in captivity. He guessed she was around eleven. 

“So uh, Morris. OK, uh, Mr. Morris, why didn’t you just go 
straight home or run to the cops?” Bean popped the thing he’d found 
between the folds of the couch into his mouth. He assumed it was a 
chip. 

Morris furrowed his brow, his hands clenched into fists. 

“Well, they seemed to be very well organized and they even have 

an informant working for them inside the police force. There's no 
possible way we could make it to the mansion without your help.” He 
shut his eyes. “It's nothing short of a miracle that we even made it 
here. So please, won’t you take us to the mansion in your car? Please, 
I-I implore you.” 

Bean found another thing in the couch covers. He ate it. “How’d 
you know about this office?” 

“Grimwood Financial also has an intelligence agency. And you're 
already a well-known figure there.” 

Rally reentered through the front door with a black rectangle in 
her hand. “Bean, it’s true. They were talking about it on the police 
line. This was recorded ten minutes ago.” She flipped a switch on the 
dictaphone. 

A cop voice came through the speaker. “The Grimwood kid's 
probably been carried off into the kiddy porn underground. She’s 
only eleven years old.” 

Another voice: “The pervert’s will be drooling over her!” 

Voice 1: “Don’t get so upset. Why don’t you go out for a meeting 
or something?” 

Voice 2: “You know I don’t like him knocking investigations like 
that!” 

Voice 1: “Would you at least give it some thought?” 

Rally switched off the recording. Bean chuckled. “My man Percy, 
as I live and breathe.” He turned back to Morris. “For fifty grand 
we've got a deal.” 

He stood. “You'll take it?” 

Bean smirked, eyes concealed behind his shades. “Cash in full. 
On arrival.” 

Morris sighed, obviously relieved. “Of course!” 

Someone cocked a machine pistol from close by—either a Micro 
Uzi or an Uzi Pistol. Rally’s situational awareness hackles were raised. 
Instantly she pinpointed it to the building across the street from 
the apartment. She drew the CZ-75 semiautomatic pistol from her 
shoulder holster. 

9x19mm parabellum rounds came through the kitchen window, 
shredding the aluminum blinds and pulping Morris’ right side 
from the pant leg up to the temple in near-flawless grouping for an 
automatic burst. Bean watched, unshaken. 

The precise fire died. Someone was either changing magazines 
or clearing a jam. Rally broke from her hard cover behind the wall 
and sprinted into the kitchen. She barely dodged the second barrage, 
plaster and window frame shards shooting into the apartment. By the 
time she peaked back out, the shooters were long gone, leaving only a 
shattered window across the street as a calling card. 
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The living room was in shambles. Bean was sitting coated in dust 
and wood bits with a hand holding up the collar of his Kevlar trench 
coat. Rally saw Morris sprawled out, eyes rolled back. “Is he dead?” 

“Well I would think so with his brains on the floor.” 

“What about the girl?” 

Bean pointed to the far corner with his chin. “Over there.” The 
arm chair was toppled over onto its side by the destroyed TV. The girl 
was still unconscious. “I kicked the chair over before the glass blew 
out. She didn’t get a scratch.” 

Rally walked over. “She's still asleep,” she said іп awe. 

“Yeah, they must have really drugged her up.” 

“Bean, are you alright?” She asked with mirth, already knowing the 
answer. 

He chuckled, standing from his shredded couch. “Oh, it’s so nice 
to know you care.” He tugged the collar of his jacket, shaking free 
the flattened Uzi rounds that had come through the wall and used 
their leftover inertia against the Kevlar weave. They clattered onto the 
carpet by his feet. 


The apartment garage crawled with twists of internal combustion 
vapor that licked the pillars and curled around Bean’s boots. He 
felt the chrome-shelled heart of the Road Buster, idling with a sort 
impudence, as if the twin-turbo custom coupe knew the rough patch 
its owner and his apartment had just been run through. Heat travelled 
up through his leather driver’s gloves into his calloused palm. 

“There, top condition.” He shut the hood and got into the 
driver’s seat. “Rally, where’s the tape?” 

Rally touched a finger to the stereo. “I am Morris Gray,” the 
recorded voice said with some strain, “а bodyguard for the Grimwood 
family. As you are a first-class courier, Га like to ask—* 

She stopped the tape, killing it as dead as the man upstairs on the 
floor of Bean’s apartment. “It'll be difficult getting them to trust us 
with just this tape. I wonder if we can get them to pay us?” 

“Well fifty grand might be a bit steep, so 1011 depend on their 
mood.” Bean smirked. “If they think we kidnapped her or we screw 
up somehow we'll just drop off the kid and split.” He looked back 
the Grimwood girl, still unconscious and buckled up in the back, the 
crocheted frock on her blouse crumpled against the seatbelt. 

“You're being awful gentle about this, what's wrong?” 

Bean was still looking back. He sighed. “Child abductions just 
aren’t my strong suit, you know?” 

They pulled out through a side door and onto the streets. A note 
of relief, being back behind the wheel, crept into Bean’s fine-tuned 
arm muscles. His foot eased onto the gas and Downtown rose from 
the horizon to greet him. This was his element. 

“Bean, what are you going to do about our client?” 

“Pll call the fixer later on.” 
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Still laying оп the wreckage of Bean’s couch, Morris Gray stirred. 
He stood and surveyed the Braille mosaic of bullet holes and wood 
splinters all around. He reached into his right sleeve and tugged out 
a pulled ripcord like a loose string. The left sleeve’s cord was still 
attached, he yanked it and fired off the rest of the squib packets on 
his left side and right temple, five in all. They were harmless stunt 
double equipment, despite the smoke, but stung like hell. 

The blood-spattered face of Morris Gray peeled off and 
crumpled onto the couch like the vinyl mockup it was. Next to it fell 
a voice-altering throat ring. The blonde shook out her real hair and 
chuckled to herself. 


Inspector W. Percy was beyond trivial paperwork like warrants. 
He'd been so for years now and, despite the occasional showy kibitzer 
snooping from Internal Affairs, never got a complaint off it. And why 
would he? Percy got results. 

He saw Dick, the third leg of his operation more often than not, 
to be on the other end of the spectrum. It wasn’t like Dick to come 
up with leads or solicit information from sources. So when Dick 
insisted on dragging him to one of the few rooms in the precinct with 
a VCR machine, Percy was, to say the least, skeptical. 

“What?” He glared at Dick. “You're putting me on.” 

“Well, the manager of the Ontario Warehouse gave us the tip,” 
Dick warbled, putting the tape he’d acquired into the VCR. 

“Ts it really him?” 

Dick stuck the VHS into the machine. “It seems a security 
camera picked it up...” He thumbed the pause key not five seconds 
in... “Right here!” 

“Huh?!” Percy bolted upright in his seat. The sleek crimson 
chassis, painted in dun streaks of Chicago street lights stretching from 
one end of the TV screen to the other was unmistakable. “ROAD 
BUSTER?!” He barked out a cackle. 

“Yes, and you'll never guess who's in the back seat! Look at what 
the computer enlargement shows.” Dick reached into his pocket and 
whipped out a freshly made blow-up. 

“Oh hey, err, that’s uh...” 

Framed in the center of the Road Buster's sporty-yet-aggressive 
rear side coupe window was a frightened Caucasian girl with hair cut 
straight across her forehead and dressed in something with a frocked 
collar. 

“Tt’s Chelsea Grimwood, no doubt about it. Outfit’s the same 
too.” Dick grinned. “It's a sure bet the Road Buster is involved in the 
kidnapping.” 

Percy paused, turning his glance away from the photo to his 
partner. The last thing he’d ever expected from him was real detective 
work. He beamed from ear to car. 

“Yup!” Dick said. 

“Hmm, I see!” 

“Now we can go after him with impunity,” Dick said, using a 
word he’d recently picked up in a dictionary. 

Percy slapped him on the back and ruffled his hair. “Good work!” 
Maybe his Dick wasn’t so hopeless after all. He shoved his head clear 
down against his lap. 

“Озу!” 

“Just you wait, Road Buster. ГП finish you off for sure! ГЇЇ run 
you over ‘till your BRAINS SPILL OUT!” 

* 

They stashed Grimwood at a safe motel, complete covert 
soundproofing built into hollows between the stucco and an 
immaculate counterfeit City of Chicago business license. 

Grimwood opened his eyes to see door open. In walked a girl 
no older than 13 or 14 with an apron tied around her, pink hair in a 
loose toss and room service tray in hand. “How are you feeling today? 
Heheh, Mr. Grimwood,” she said. 

“Not good. Terrible.” 

She laid the tray down on the table adjacent to the chair he sat 
cuffed on. “Do you take mustard?” 

“Yes, please,” he said. “Can I ask you something?” 

“What?” She took the bun off the burger to mustard it. 

“My daughter Chelsea, you will return her safely, right?” 


“I imagine she’s already home, or with the police by now.” 

“T see,” he shifted the cuffs around his wrists. “Would you let me 
watch TV or listen to the radio?” 

The girl chortled. “No way! Semmer will get mad at me!” She put 
the bun back where it belonged. 

The girl’s partner in crime. He looked over at her. “Exactly what 
is she to you?” 

The girl beamed at him as his own daughter had so many times 
before, a gesture etched deep into his subconscious. “She’s my lover!” 

He could not conceal his surprise. “H-how old are you anyways?” 

She untied the apron and folded it over her forearm, revealing 
a white t-shirt and nondescript belted jeans. “It isn’t polite to ask a 
woman her age,” she said. “Anyways, hurry up and eat. We're leaving 
here right after Semmer gets back.” She turned to walk out of the 
room. 

“Uh, just a moment!” He raised his cuffed hands. She paused and 
he lowered them once more. “No, nothing.” 

She turned again. 

“Just a second!” 

“What is it?!” 

“No, this is for real... I have to go to the bathroom.” 

She'd seen similar feeble escape attempts before. “Semmer's got 
the key to your leg cuffs if that's what you want.” 

“Well I can’t do that, but I still have to, well, you know... I can’t 
hold it much longer.” 

“No problem! Look under the table.” 

It was a standard transparent hospital pan. It would get the job 
done. As he reached for it the girl stepped forward once again. “Can 
you step outside for a bit?” He said. 

“But you'll have a hard time with those cuffs on.” She raised a 
finger, as innocent as a grade schooler coming up to solve a math 
problem on the board. “Shall I help you?” 

His eyebrow twitched. He felt his mouth tighten into narrow line 
under his mustache. “No. That’s all right.” 

She smiled. “Oh no, I can’t have you make a mess on the carpet!” 
She leaned forward. “Let me help you.” 

He felt sweat bead onto his scalp underneath his toupee. “No! 
No! I, uh, still haven’t had a shower today, I must be filthy!” 

“Then ГЇЇ clean it up.” She reached between the cuffs for the fly 
of his pants. 

“Hey!” 

“It’s OK, Pm great at it. Semmer always praises me.” She lowered 
her head. 

“Stop it!” He stabbed out blindly his right elbow, connecting with 
her temple and sending her flying against the couch on the far wall. 
“Oh! Pm... sorry...” 

She stood, pulling a switchblade from some hidden pocket. 
“What’d you go and do that for?!” She said, her voice having turned 
180 degrees. The light filtered through the closed blinds zebra striped 
the anger painted on her face. “I was just trying to be nice! How’d you 
like it if I sliced it off?” 

“Little girls shouldn’t do things like that!” 

“Don’t preach to me, old man! You’ve done terrible things 
behind your nice act haven’t your” 

He sighed. “You don’t understand.” He zipped his pants up. 

“You didn’t get to be a rich bastard by being a nice guy.” 

“Did she tell you that?” 

The girl lowered the blade. “Yes, she tells me all the time.” 

“And you believe what that thug tells your” 

A third voice cleared her throat from the door to the room. 
“That thug’ you called me?” Semmerling chuckled. “In some circles 
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Pm considered a lady.” 

The girl’s face lit like a traffic light. “Semmer! Welcome back!” 
She ran to her benefactor, knife forgotten. 

Hello, Carrie’ is what І want to say, but...” 

Carrie looked up, bemused. “What?” 

Semmerling sighed. “I wonder if you're not being overly 
hospitable to our hostage?” 

Carrie sucked her gums, somehow Semmer had known. “Uh-oh, 
you saw that—* She was cut off by the flat of Semmerling’s hand 
cracking against her cheek. 

“Dont you try to put one over on me.” Semmerling went down 
with the hand for a backhand across the opposite cheek. And a third. 
She yanked down on Carrie’s shoulders, leaning her into the kneecap 
that rose to strike her in the pubescent gut. The black silk around 
her leg ran. “You, you little,’ she hammered her elbow down into the 
hollow between the girl’s shoulder blades, “SLUT!” 

Grimwood gasped. The sweat poured across his face now. “Stop 
it!” 

Carrie crumpled onto her knees. Somewhere in between choking 
and sobbing she managed to speak. “I... I’m... S-sorry, Mistress!” 

Semmerling grabbed her by her pink hair and raised her onto her 
feet. “I wonder if I missed teaching you all the essentials?” 

“Pm sorry! I won't do it anymore, I promise!” 

Her benefactor muted her with a hand around the jaw in a grip 
that could have easily wrenched vertebrae from vertebrae in the nape 
of the 13-year-old neck if she so desired. “If you do anything like this 
again...” 

“Please stop!” Grimwood said, leaning forward. 

Semmerling sighed. 

“1-ГЇЇ obey your every word, Mistress. Please forgive me.” 

She shut the girl up with a slow kiss on her swollen lips. 
Grimwood's eyes widened, so it hadn’t been a bluff after all. 

“Come on, we're leaving. Get your stuff together.” 

Carrie was overjoyed. “Қ АҮ!” She ran off out of the room. 

Despite his disadvantaged position, Grimwood scowled. “You 
rotten bitch.” He rose from the chair. 

The Beretta 92FS, nine millimeter semi-automatic pistol 
Semmerling produced from her blazer pocket convinced him 
otherwise. “Now, now, that’s not nice. Hostages shouldn’t talk like 
that.” 

He sat back down. “And Chelsea?” 

“T left her with a pro. With luck she should already be home.” 

He raised an eyebrow. “A рго?” 

She stepped forward, holding the Beretta at the ready towards 
Grimwood's face. “Bean Bandit. Maybe you know of him,” she said, 
knowing full well that he did. 

“Road Buster. Гуе heard a lot about him.” 

“Ah, well if he puts on his characteristic show then 1011 make it 
that much easier for us to get away.” 

“What do you mean by—* 

She jabbed the Beretta’s black metallic nose under his. “I suggest 
you shut up. For the time being you are a paying guest, so I don’t want 
any violence. Come, it’s time to go. If you would care to follow те?” 


* 


The Grimwood Estate was probably the poshest piece of 
private property in the metro Chicago area. Screeching to a halt in 
front of the iron gate Bean could see the profile of the mansion’s 
white facade, framed in between the stately and proper oak trees lining 
the path. 
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The solitary rent-a-cop at the gate was not pleased to see the hot 
red sports car or its passengers. “Hey! Who are you clowns?” 

Bean lowered the driver-side window. “Concerned citizens,” he 
said. “Is this the Grimwood mansion?” 

The guard had heard better bullshit from basket cases in much 
worse cars. “Let’s see some ID.” 

“Т came at the request of a guy who used to be a guard here. Put 
me through to Mr. Grimwood.” 

This was getting ludicrous. The guard glanced momentarily to 
the gate-mounted security camera and hoped the operations guy was 
getting all of this crazy on film. “T can’t let anybody through without 
proof of identity! You got an appointment?” 

All official records of Bean’s existence were expunged or 
destroyed outside of the ad-hoc file Chicago Metro PD had built on 
him over the years. He had taken a look at an unauthorized photocopy 
of it once, it had some value as a comedy piece. 

Suddenly, the authorization code hummed in the guard’s earpiece. 
Of all the things he could have heard over the wire at that moment, 
authorization was the last thing he would have expected. The heavy 
iron gate thudded and rolled open. Gnashing his teeth, he waved Bean 
in with pistol in hand. “OK!” 

Bean shifted back into first and glided past. “Thank you!” He 
waved out the window like the queen of England on parade. 

They made it less than two hundred meters from the gate 
when a row of obstruction poles sprung from the gravel path and 
impeded the Road Buster’s progress. Braking yet again, Bean heard the 
distinctive metal-on-metal click of an AR15 semi-automatic assault 
carbine off safety and working its firing bolt. He rolled the double- 
reinforced window back up and hit reverse. Another row of poles 
came up behind, pinning them. 

Goons appeared from behind the trees on both flanks, a variety 
of sub-machineguns and shotguns in hand. Rally looked over her 
shoulder and saw three Ithaca 37s and another AR15 leveled at the 
саг. “Му, my, all those nice men gathered around us,” she said, “Т 
wonder what they do when they're not so busy.” 

“Drink, smoke, watch TV and gamble. It’s a tradition.” Bean 
picked up the PA handset he had custom-installed into the dash 
for situations like this one. “Uh, testing, testing. Dear, gentlemen 
of the House of Grimwood!” He could see the faces outside the 
windows shift into looks of bemusement. “Thank you for such a, ah, 
magnificent reception. I am a courier, I can’t tell you my name for the 
usual reasons, but Гуе come here with Miss Chelsea at the request of 
you colleague Morris. They escaped from a gang of kidnappers.” 

The guy who looked to be in charge of the bodyguard contingent 
stuck the silencer muzzle of his Micro-Uzi in front of the driver’s 
side window. “Open up and let Miss Chelsea out now,” he growled 
through the unfiltered Camel he kept clenched between his canines. 
“Unlock your door and put your hands on your head. 

Bean pretended not to hear him. “I’m going to play a testimonial 
tape now.” He switched on the tape deck, which was wired into the 
PA system. 

“Pm Morris Gray, a bodyguard for the Grimwood Family...” 
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Back at the precinct, news had just come over the wires. Dick 
burst into Percy’s office. “Inspector! The Road Buster is at the 
Grimwood Estate!” 

“Road Buster?” Percy snatched the keys to the Cobra. 
“YEEEEEEEEEHAAAAAAW!” 

Moments later they were peeling out towards the estate with a full 


escort of uniformed escorts blaring their klaxons behind them. “Hey, 
who’s covering the Grimwood place now?” 

Dick loosened his bloodless grip on the passenger-side ceiling 
handle. “Akira and Terry, sir.” 

Percy barked out his displeasure. “Those bozos? Hah, but why 
did they show up there just now?” 

“The word is he brought the Chelsea girl with him.” 

Percy spun in his seat towards Dick. “WHAT?!” 

Dick jumped. “Keep your eyes on the road please!” 

A mental image of Bean Bandit, meticulously constructed 
over the years of fruitless pursuit, flashed through Percy’s head. He 
scowled. “What's he up to?” 

“T don’t know.” 

It did not add up. “The rent’s been paid out already... Gah, move 
it!” He upshifted. 


Bean hit stop on the tape deck. He smiled up at the bodyguard. 
“And that’s it. Fifty thousand on arrival, just like the guy said.” 

“That all you got to say?” The bodyguard’s eyes narrowed. 
“There are no guys here named Morris.” 

Bean and Rally were not expecting that. 

“Where’s the chairman and the money?” 

“I don’t follow you,” Bean said. 

He clenched his fist. The Uzi rattled on the window glass and his 
cigarette almost fell to the ground. “Mr. George Grimwood! He took 
two million dollars to make the trade with you bastards this morning.” 

Something was off here. “Uh, no, but listen.” 

“Enough!” The bodyguard pounded his fist on the hood, rattling 
it down to the tweaked suspension. “We can talk later. Get out of that 
junk heap right now.” 

Something in Bean twisted open and poured cold mercury into 
his veins. “What the HELL? What did you just say?” 

“T told you to get out of that piece of shit and quick.” He hocked 
and spat directly on the driver’s side window, sending the cigarette 
careening away. 

The mercury went from cold to engine-hot. Bean clenched his 
fists on the wheel. “Bean!” He heard Rally saying from somewhere 
distant. Pulling open the glove compartment, he shoved four 
unshelled walnuts (which he saved for situations like these) into his 
mouth and pulled the racing bucket seatbelts on. 

“What are you putting your seatbelt on for?” The bodyguard 
snarled. “Get out, punk. Move it, I said!” 

Rally buckled herself in as well. There was no time to reach back 
and strap in Chelsea, but maybe if Bean kept it to a minimum she 
would be alright. 

“Don’t mess with me!” The Uzi sprayed a half magazine against 
the driver's side window. The nine-millimeter parabellum rounds 
deflected harmlessly off the glass. “Bulletproof. Damn piece of 
shit...” 

Bean’s pneumatic jaw clenched down like a vise. The walnuts 
exploded between his teeth with a sound like gunfire and his shades 
went flying. He gunned the engine and switched into special gear — the 
one that shifted into the Road Buster’s side-strafing gear, which spun 
the angle at which the four wheels straddled the axle and allowed the 
automobile to effectively sidestep. 

He slammed the Road Buster into the bodyguard, pinning him up 
against the oak tree directly behind him with the left-side front wheel 
slamming up into his clavicle. The engine roared like a bear disturbed 
from its hibernation. 


“PIECE OF SHIT?! JUNK HEAP?! LIKE HELL?” 

He hit the gas again. The wheel drilled into the bodyguard’s 
chest and sent him flying upwards and out to slam against the hood 
and crumple limp on the dirt road. Even the hardened security men 
arrayed around the car were taken aback by the display of automotive 
power. Using the inertia that kept the Road Buster tipped upward 
at an angle, Bean gunned it and sped between the trees and the 
obstruction poles. 

Chelsea Grimwood chose that precise moment to wake up. She 
gave a small cry of shock. 

Slamming back onto four wheels, the Road Buster tore down 
the path, automatic gunfire bouncing harmlessly off its reinforced 
structure from all directions. 

Rally looked at the awakened Grimwood scion. “Hi, are you 
awake now?” 

“No!” She cried, reaching for the nearest window and pounding 
her tiny fist against it. A few of the more perceptive bodyguards 
noticed the passenger and slackened their fire a bit. 

“Hey, calm down.” 

“Let me go!” The girl continued wailing. 

Rally was out of ideas. “Bean!” she said, exasperated. 

“We've gotta go. Forget about the fifty grand, drop her off and 
split.” Bean stopped next to the mounted bust of some Grimwood 
patriarch. “Alright, let her out!” 

The move was interrupted when something of large caliber and 
maximum firepower streaked inches above the hood and blew the 
bust in two in а hail of cement shards. 

“An anti-tank rifle!” Rally said. The long black barrel protruded 
from the shrubbery on the opposite side of the path, putting the Road 
Buster in direct enfilade fire. Grimwood apparently did not skimp on 
his home security detail. “Get us out of here!” 
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Back at the entrance, the police had arrived. Percy stepped out of 
the Cobra and held up his badge. “This is the police! Open that gate!” 
As the gate rattled open once again, he turned to his back up. 

“Listen up, you jerks. Block that gate no matter what!” 

Suddenly, a red demon came streaking down the path to the 
Grimwood mansion, running in reverse. Bean pulled hard right 
with one hand and tugged on the emergency brake with the other, 
throwing the Road Buster into a momentum-propelled over-steer 
maneuver. The front wheels lost traction, allowing the car to rotate 
on its back wheels just far enough so that its nose faced the front gate 
once again. With the emergency brake still on, they slid to a halt just 
outside the gate — directly parallel to Percy and the Shelby Cobra. 

Bean looked out his window. He grinned. “Yo, Percy, my man. 
How’s Ше?” 

“Road... Buster...” 

Bean took a look at the Cobra. “Hey, nice car you got there. 
GT500?” 

The facility of speech began to return to the inspector. “Yeah... 
1—1 found just the right car to waste you in, Road Buster.” 

“Heh, you mean just right to be wasted in by me, right?” 

Percy barked out a laugh as Dick slid a police-issue Remington 
870 into his right hand. “I can’t believe that a bozo who stoops to 
kidnapping children would still have the balls to brag--” 

Utilizing the side-strafing gear once again, Bean drove the car 
to the side, pinioning Percy in between the driver’s side door and the 
Cobra. His hand and the shotgun were held down by the Cobra’s 
door. “What do you mean, ‘kidnapping children?”’ Bean said. 
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“Shut up! Pve got evidence.” Sweat beaded on Percy’s brow. His 
eyes swiveled to the side. “Hey, Dick.” 

“Uh, yessir?” He came scrambling over the driver's seat. 

“Show it to them them.” 

Dick handed the written report to Bean through the window. 

“You'll get ten years for this,” Percy snarled. 

“T don’t know what you're talking about.” 

“Hah! What about that kid in the backseat?” 

Bean sighed. “If I drop her off ГЇЇ be shot up with twenty- 
millimeters, you know?” 

“Whats that supposed to mean?” 

The Grimwood crew’s anti-material rifle fired from inside the 
estate once again. The round clipped the front of the nearest squad 
cat, shattering the windshield and spraying the uniform officers with 
glass. 

“See? I haven’t let her out yet and already they’re firing at me. So 
1” Bean tore off down the street and out of sight.” 

Percy jumped back into the Cobra. “After them!” He made it 

a foot backwards in reverse before one of the hundred-dollar rear 
wheels popped and hissed, impaled by something sharp. 

“Oh-no — Broken glass!” Dick exclaimed. 

“YOU MORON!!” 


long 


The Scania semi truck sped down Kennedy Expressway well 
over the recommended speed limit. Semmerling picked up the truck 
and its driver for cheap on the black market. She had failed to take 
into account, however, that she would have to sit next to the guy for 
the entire ride out of the city. 

“Shouldn’t we take off from O’Hare?” He said. “After all, it’s the 
closest.” 

“Dont be stupid. It’s also the first place the bastard will check 
once out little deception’s exposed.” 

The driver looked puzzled. “Bastard?” 

“The Road Buster,” Semmerling snapped. “he's one HELL of a 
driver with a knack for wrecking police cars.” She recalled the getaway 
pursuit from just a few nights ago. The Scania showed a few scrapes 
and scars from the beating it had taken then, hopefully nothing the 
authorities could catch onto. “Cops aren’t likely to catch him.” 

“So he’ll keep drawing the attention of the police away from us, 
right?” 

“Mhm, you got it.” 

Glancing at the dash indicators, he signaled right and began to 
switch lanes.” 

“Hey! What do you think you’re doing?” 

“What does it look like I'm doing? Pm going to fill “er up.” 

“fill “ег up?’ There's not much time left to catch the plane!” 

He exited off the highway and into the nearest highway-side 
gasoline station. “ГИ be done in fifteen minutes. Plus I wanna stock up 
on some eats, too.” 

Semmerling leaned over in the passenger-side seat “Wait a 
minute, we WILL make it, right?” 

“We will! With a full tank.” The driver hopped out and worked 
the pump. 


On the other end of the lot, Bean and company settled in for 
the first time that day. The highway stations were his favorite place to 
refuel engine and body ever since the station chain struck up a deal 
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with the biggest local drive-in franchise for a series of smashingly 
successful gasoline station and drive-in diner hybrid stops. Any joint 
at which he could be served and topped off without ever setting foot 
out of the drivers seat was more than fine with Bean. 

Hands tucked behind his head and clutch foot propped 
comfortably outside the ajar door, he watched a neon yellow skirt 
glide in his direction propped up on a pair of roller skates, two hot 
pink knee-highs and a duo of slender legs. 

“Welcome!” The drive-in dolly chirped. “May I take your order?” 

Rally was preoccupied explaining the situation to the Grimwood 
girl. “... And they thought we were the criminals. They started 
shooting at us before we could drop you off. And on top of that they 
opened up on us with a twenty-millimeter cannon! It was impossible 
to get you home you see...” 

Bean smiled and waved his hand dismissively towards the 
waitress’ look of bemusement. “Oh, heh, no need to worry. OK ГП 
have thirty ribs and a case of Bud.” He turned around in the seat. 
“What about you two?” 

“Oh ГЇЇ have a sal...” 

“Strawberry ice cream and milk,” Chelsea said. That took 
everyone by surprise. 

Bean chuckled. “So you're finally talking. It’s OK to be honest 
about what you want.” He turned back again. “Add those too, OK, 
miss?” 

“OK, thanks! ТЇЇ be just a moment!” She sailed off once again. 

The clipboard of file photos Percy had handed over in front of 
the Grimwood Estate still sat on the dash. Bean picked it up and took 
a peek. “Hey! Get a load of this.” 

The most recent shots looked like shots from a commercial-grade 
security camera, the type mounted on ceilings and such. One caught 
Bean himself framed dashingly in the crimson border of the Road 
Buster's driver-side window. The second was of “Chelsea Grimwood” 
herself. 

“No wonder the cops have been coming down on me like a ton 
of bricks.” He turned around towards Chelsea and gestured towards 
the second shot. “Are you sure this isn’t you, sweetie?” 

She nodded. “Uh-huh. Could be me.” 

“But she’d already been kidnapped by then,” Rally said. “That 
means one of them was wearing the same clothes.” 

“That bastard last night was either one of the kidnappers or Mr. 
Big himself.” The car phone chimed. Bean reached down around the 
stick shift and picked it up. “Hello? Yeah, it’s me. Oh, alright, so long.” 
He hung up and looked to Chelsea again. “You said you didn’t know 
any guards named Morris right?” 

Chelsea nodded. “Uh-huh.” 

“So it’s all a set up then?” Rally said. 

“Yeah, that was a fixer,’ Bean said, pointed down at the phone. 
“He said there were no dead bodies in the office.” 

“Which means?” 

“Which means he played dead and split.” 

Rally frowned. “Hey, the guard said there was a two-million dollar 
payoff this morning!” 

“They hoisted her off on us as a decoy while they took off scot 
free.” 

Rally grinned. “With two million dollars?” She had to admit, it 
was a damn good scam. 

“Yup, with two million dollars.” He thought it was a good scam 
too. 

She leaned forward. “TWO million?” 

“That’s right.” It would be a wonderful coincidence to stumble 
onto the goons who had their mitts on that kind of scratch. 
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Rally’s smile sank into a frown. “And just how do we find them?” 

“Good question.” 

“Pm hungry, is the ice cream here yet?” 

Bean leaned out the door and Rally stood up through the sunroof 
to continue the conversation where Chelsea ostensibly could not listen 
їп, 

Rally had seen the file photos and was not pleased. “What’s up, 
Bean? You don’t normally get yourself caught on camera!” 

“What the hell else was I supposed to do? The damn road was 
blocked! It was the only way I could get through!” 

“Then you should have gone over it.” 

“There was a big rig blocking the road!” 

Rally paused. “A what?” 

He grunted. “А big trailer, an eighteen-wheeler! It was blocking 
the whole damn road.” 

Just then, a semi at the opposite end of the lot finished fueling 
up and rumbled to life, drowning their words out for a moment. A 
column of thick black diesel smoke sputtered into the blue sky. 

“Hey... Maybe it was one of the gang members,” Rally said. 

Bean put his thumb to his chin. “Makes sense, doesn’t it?” 

She squinted. “What kind of truck was it?” 

He thought hard. It was not his style to reflect back on past jobs. 
“T think it was a Scania. A red one.” He glanced over at the semi 
leaving the lot. “There! Just like that one! The same color and the 
side was faceless.” He pointed at the gouged dent in the side of the 
unmarked trailer. “And the cop car smashed into it.” 

The semi passed coolly by and out of the lot. 

Bean gasped, recognition sliding into place in the depths of his 
mind. “That truck! Rally, shoot!” 

She blinked. “Huh?” 

“That’s the truck I was talking about! The one from last night!” 

Bean needn’t say no more, this was her area of expertise. Quick- 
drawing the semi-automatic Glock 17 from her backup side holster, 
she thumbed off the safety and moved into a stable hip-fire position, 
all in the same elegant motion. With the smooth accuracy of a vetted 
professional she shot off six tightly grouped rounds through the 
Scania’s driver-side window. The spent .40 S&W brass shells clicked 
off the Road Buster's roof and onto the pavement. 
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Five of the rounds shattered the glass, spraying fragments into 
the truck driver’s face and exposed arms. The sixth pierced his left 
cheek and lodged into the hard bone of his upper jaw. He thrashed 
back, hands coming off the wheel to grip the wound in his face. He 
groaned in agony. 

Semmerling dove over and commandeered the wheel. Looking 
into the side mirror, she saw a sixteen-cylinder red devil. “Bean... 
Bandit! Son-of-a-bitch.” 

* 

The pursuit returned to Kennedy. It was child’s play for the Road 
Buster’s twin turbos to keep pace and inch past the trailer towards the 
cab. Bean smiled. “You really are a dumb shit. Using the same truck as 
both trap and getaway car?” His smiled segued into a grin. The grin of 
an apex predator on the hunt. “Heh, set me up to look like a common 
criminal. Pm gonna make mincemeat outta you...” 

He trailed off, hearing the distinctive click of the safety coming 
off Rally’s customized CZ-75B. He felt the cold barrel touch his 
temple. 

“Stay cool, Bean,” she said, her eyes colder than the metal pressed 
against his head. “It’s OK to get wild as long as you don’t send that 


two million going up in smoke, alright?” 

He sighed. “I know, I know. Pm going to get every last cent.” He 
hit the gas, boosting the Road Buster forward. At the same time he let 
go of the wheel and hoisted himself up through the sunroof. “The 
big prize should be in the trailer. ГЇ unhook it.” 

“Hey, wait a sec!” Rally grabbed the wheel. 

“The accelerator will stay put, just take the wheel.” He stepped 
out and onto the roof on his knees. Something round and solid hit 
the hood and bounced up. He snatched it out of the air — an M62 
fragmentation grenade — and hurled it away over his shoulder. The 
explosion cut more tears into the trailer’s skin. 

Suddenly, an armful more grenades came tumbled down out of 
the truck and onto the Road Buster. 

“Bean!” 

He slid down through the sunroof against and jammed the 
brakes, inertia sliding the pineapples off the hood and away in a ring 
of bright explosions. Seemingly daunted, the truck made a hard right, 
a move that would easily clip the Road Buster away into the shoulder 
as the trailer fishtailed — if Bean were half the driver he was. 

“You're not getting away,” he growled. “Oh shit!” 

The nearest of the eighteen wheels goosed the side of the 
customized sports car. It was enough force to send them into a neck- 
bruising spinout. Bean grit his teeth and pulled hard on the wheel. 
The fine-tuned steering tweaks did not fail him and the car halted its 
spin in record time. 

The Scania tore through the median of a four-lane junction, 
narrowly avoiding being involved in another massive pileup and 
darting into a merge to an overpass Bean did not recognize. The 
city police would have been all over this call had they not stopped 
patrolling the Chicago highway network several years ago. 
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The Scania’s engine began to struggle оп the overpass’ steep 
incline. Semmerling grit her teeth. The red devil inched ever closer in 
the mirrors, seemingly undeterred by anything they could throw at it. 
“Son of a bitch,” she said, “if it’s come down to this...” 

“Hurry up, they're gaining on us!” the driver shouted from the 
passenger seat. 

“Well, ГП tell you: Гуе got an ace in the hole. Get my bag up off 
the floor.” 

Obediently, he crawled down under dash. “Hey, where is it?” 

She grabbed his palm pistol off the dash and put two rounds 
through the back of his head. He thumped face-first against the shag 
carpet flooring. “Sorry about that, heheh.” Using her right heel she 
pushed his perforated skull against the accelerator, locking it in place. 
She popped open the rear cab window and crawled towards the trailer. 
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Bean suddenly recognized the route the truck was taking. “This is 
a dead end. Are they that desperate?” 

The Scania smashed through a series of municipal construction 
signs towards the end of the line. All of a sudden, the trailer doors 
popped open, revealing a stack of unmarked cardboard shipping 
boxes. A second later, the boxes exploded, propelled outward by the 
rear bumper of a jet black Mercedes Benz S-class that flew out the 
trailer like a bat out of hell and over the Road Buster. 

He had never seen that maneuver before. “What the...” He 
looked in the rearview. 

“Bean! Hit the brakes!” Rally yelled. 
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The end of the incomplete overpass hung less than a hundred 
feet ahead. Still not braking, the Scania hurtled over the edge and 
down into the streets below. Bean slammed the heel of his boot as 
hard as he could into the brake, simultaneously downshifting and 
pushing on the emergency brake with his elbow. The custom suicide 
brake he had installed direct into the chassis and the wheels kicked 
in like clockwork. The digital anti-lock brake system received an 
electronic kill signal, switching off and slamming the wheels into a 
dead, screeching stop against the savage forces of momentum and 
gravity. The downshift not only stopped the wheels, it nudged the 
engine into reverse and began spinning the wheels backwards. At the 
same time plastic locks built into the hubcaps popped off to deploy 
the reinforced titanium rotor blades held within. Spun in reverse, they 
tore into the freshly laid pavement, shredding tarmac in a towering 
cloud of dust and the hail-like clatter of thousands of fragments 
striking the Road Buster's fenders. Chelsea gave a cry of terror. The 
entire overpass was engulfed in smoke. 

When the smoke cleared, the car hung off the end of the 
overpass, its two front wheels dangling free in the air. Rally glanced 
out her window at the havoc the rotor blades had wrecked on the 
pavement. “Well, Га say THAT road’s busted.” 
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Semmerling stepped out of the Benz at the base of the overpass 
and looked out towards the cloud rising from the edge where the 
Road Buster disappeared. “Well, that’s that.” 

Not a moment too soon, the red devil burst out from the cloud 
directly towards them with a vengeance. 

“SHIT!” 


Bean pursued the Benz back into the metropolitan area. “OK, 
well that was fun, Mr. Morris. Now allow me to return the favor. 

“Bean, our little princess seems to have passed out again.” 

“T like it quiet. Now I can settle down and collect that two million 
dollars.” He smiled. “With interest.” 

“Interest?” 

“Their lives.” 


Pulled off on the side of the Highway 94 onramp, Percy 
swallowed half a hamburger. Normally, he would have been far more 
careful as to not risk stains on the СТ interior, but he could not 
care less at this point. He snapped open a two-liter bottle of Pepsi- 
Cola and poured it down his throat, as if it could cool the burning 
dynamite fuse of his temper. 

“T-Inspector, please don’t be so angry,” Dick said. “You were 
right in front of him! I-if we had fired it might have hit you! 
Inspector...” 

Percy put down the bottle in his lap. “SHUT UP” A fine mist of 
Pepsi sprayed into Dick’s face. “I spared no effort to hunt up this car. 
I also invested a huge amount of time and money in restoring it! And 
then because of my incompetent subordinates it gets wasted. I’d have 
to be nuts not to be royally pissed off!” 

The dash radio hummed to life. “Saber Six, come in...” 

“If you screw up like this again,” Percy picked up the radio 
receiver. “ГІ cave your skull in.” 

“Guh?” The precinct radio operator gave a cry of fright. 
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“This is Saber Six, what do you want?” 

“Oh, we've located the Road Buster!” 

Percy jumped and brought the receiver closer. “What?!” 

“Proceeding east on Grand Avenue at high speed.” 

He glanced at Dick. “Grand Avenue, isn’t that, uh...” 

Looking out the back window to read the street sign, they caught 
sight of a black Mercedes Benz drifting around the corner with a 
crimson sports car in hot pursuit. Tire rubber screeched like banshees 
as they blew past the parked GT. 

Percy watched the cars disappear down the street for a half 
a beat, then, he cried out in triumph and gunned the ignition. 
“ALRIGHT!” 


Bean gave the Benz a ram against the right side. The cars barely 
broke apart in time to dodge a city bus running in between them. 

“One more time,” he said. 

Suddenly, the Benz downshifted, braked and disappeared behind. 
Following suit, Bean spun the Road Buster 180 degrees back in the 
direction from which they came. He followed the target around 
the bend, narrowly dodging a gaggle of midday pedestrians, to 
find himself parallel with the baby blue Mustang GT500 from that 
morning. It clipped along the Road Busters side. 

Percy glared over at Bean through the windows and cackled. 
“ROAD BUSTER!” Grinning, he snatched the Remington from the 
center mounting and leveled it over Dick’s lap and towards Bean’s 
face. 

Two buckshot spreads deflected off the bulletproof glass. “Shove 
it, asshole,’ Bean mused. The third shot, not buckshot but a special 
piece of ordinance commandeered from the precinct evidence cage, 
finally placed enough stress on the strained glass to crumple it in a 
whorl of white spider web cracks. Fragments cut across Bean’s chin. 
“That hurt, shithead!” 

He juked left, using the СТ rear-wheel drive against it to send 
the nose turning away against the direction in which the rear wheels 
wanted to go. Steering one handed, Percy was able to stabilize the 
sports car only in time to slam head-on into an oncoming taxi cab. 
The front hood and engine block crumpled in a screech of shattering 
fiberglass. 

With Percy disposed of, Rally bent down and picked up 
something rolling around her feet. It was a savage-looking thing with 
rifle grooves etched on the sides and a smooth rounded nose. “This is 
а ten-gauge solid slug! They use these for roadblocks!” 
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Glaring into the hissing smoke and steam rising from the mess 
of twisted metal and shattered glass before him, Percy picked up 
the radio receiver. “Calling all cars, the suspects are running west on 
Hubbard!” He looked over at Dick, slouched unconscious over the 
dashboard, and the crowd of rubberneckers building outside. “Block 
the road with your cars if you have to, but stop them!” 

He tried the engine once again. Through some miracle of 1970s 
American sport engine engineering, it obediently snarled back to life. 
Clipping the side of the ruined cab, he rejoined the chase. “HAUL 
ASS!” 


“Rally, ГЇЇ swing around to their left. You blow a hole through 


their engine. We're gonna take them out in one shot.” 

She kept a backup piece behind a concealed panel in the Road 
Buster's glove compartment specifically for this sort of situation. 
Gingerly, she extracted a nickel-plated Colt Anaconda double-action 
revolver pistol and checked the cylinder. “You think a KTW .44 Mag 
will be sufficient?” She kept the Anaconda preloaded with the Teflon- 
coated armot-piercing rounds; they required a series of very special 
underground contacts to obtain in Chicago and cost a mint as well. 

“Excellent.” 

Coolly, Bean breezed past two squad cars attempting to pin him 
from opposite sides of the street in a pincer maneuver. They smashed 
into each other instead, hoods crumpling like steel accordions. 

The Road Buster pulled up next to the Benz’s driver side. 

Rally opened the hidden firing port built into her door and slid the 
Anaconda’s barrel out. 

“OK, fire!” Bean said. 

Suddenly, Chelsea jumped out from the backseat and gripped the 
back of Rally’s seat. “No! My papa' in that car!” 

“Rally!” 

It was too late, the Benz bolted away out of firing range again. 
She reclosed the firing port. “Sorry.” 

Bean watched the German-made sedan attempt to outrun him on 
sheer horsepower alone. A grin played on the edges of his mouth. “A 
drag race through the center of town? I like that.” Cops in hot pursuit, 
the fast-moving procession pulled under an L-train overhang, “That 
V12 really hangs tough.” 

Two sedans, blinded in the shade of the metal girder overhang, 
spun away from the Benz’s nose and struck each other instead. Bean 
swerved past, but the police pursuit was not so longer, nor as reflexive. 

“Too slow,” he said, inching up onto the Benz’s tail. 

They tore away off into a side street and down the dark mouth 
of an underground parking lot. Red-hot sparks sprayed from under 
the fenders and head and taillights shattered with the force of the 
undertow slamming against the inclined pavement. Losing traction, 
the Benz clipped the side of a thick cement post, smashing away a 
chunk of its front. Undeterred, they plowed through a pair of metal 
guard rails and fell down into a lower level. 
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Involved in а full-force automobile accident that by all accounts 
should have been fatal, Percy dangled on the edge of consciousness in 
the GT500' driver’s seat. He listened to the police radio prattle on. 

“We've lost the Road Buster. Cars not involved in the accident, 
search the Wells Street area.” 

The chief "s voice crackled over the speakers. “Where's Percy? 
What happened to him?” 

“He's entangled in the pileup, and his own car has been totaled.” 

He listened to the sound of dozens of gawkers standing outside 
the twisted metal pyramid of ruined police property. “THIS AIN'T A 
SIDESHOW, YOU IDIOTS!” 


On foot, Bean peered down at where the Benz had plummeted. 
Under the harsh halogen glow he could make out that the four doors 
were open, but no one appeared to be inside. The trunk was popped 
as well, not a cent lay left within. Breathing his frustration, he popped 
a walnut (this one cracked) into his mouth. 

“Bean?” Rally said from behind. 

“Watch the kid,” he stepped down the ramp towards the Benz. 


Inside the Road Buster, Chelsea tugged Rally’s shoulder. “That 
man,” she said, “he will save my papa, won't he? Не going after the 
bad guys, so he’s a good guy, right?” She did not sound convinced of 
her own naive logic. 

Rally smiled. “Really? Does he look that way to you?” Seeing tears 
beginning in the girl’s eyes, she continued. “Tt’s alright, he’s a scoundrel 
but deep down he loves to be a good guy. So he watches two movies a 
week with heroic things in them.” 


Bean stood at the foot of the Benz. He slide out his knife, ready 
for anything. His keen hearing picked up something that sounded like 
a pistol slide being worked somewhere. He grimaced and continued 
forward, things now deathly silent. 

Suddenly, a voice shot out of the darkness. “You live up to your 
reputation, Bean Bandit. Pm amazed you found me, I didn’t think 
you'd drive me to this.” 

“A woman...” He looked inside the front seat, knife at the ready, 
and saw nothing except an opened padlock lying on the seat. 

“Last nights preparations were really something, wouldn't you 
say?” 

“What are you talking about?” He said. “You used the same 
trailer for your getaway that you used to block the street!” He picked 
up the padlock, there was something off about it. “Heh, you're 
nothing but a bunch of amateurs.” 

“It was coincidence that you found us. I’ve already hidden the 
money in another car.” So she was watching him from somewhere 
close. “Even if you kill me, the cops will find it before you do. Well, 
want to make a deal?” 

Bean was silent. He had cut deals with people he intended to kill 
in the past. Business was business, after all. 

“With your car and my hostage I could make it to Mexico. You’d 
get a half a million shipping fee, and if you want to escape ГЇЇ help 
you all I can. What do you say?” 

He smirked, placed the far-too-light padlock on the roof of the 
car and gave his counteroffer. “Pm hoping for the two million dollars, 
the hostage and your lives. The whole ball of wax.” He slammed the 
knife down on the padlock, slicing it down the center and bisecting 
the hidden dot microphone inside. 

Someone cried out from a car behind him. Spinning on his 
heel, Bean threw the knife. The blade punched through the glass and 
impaled the opposite door, ripping it off its hinges and pinning it to 
the door of the next sedan over. Shattered glass echoed down the 
walls of the lot. He broke the last of the glass around the window 
frame with his one hand and used the other to punch a hole in the 
door itself. He tore it away, exposing the woman with her leveled 
Beretta 92F lying on the seats inside. 

She gritted her teeth in terror and snap fired the entire magazine 
into Bean’s torso. He staggered back against the hammering, shielding 
his face with his elbows. The pistol’s report was deafening in the 
enclosed environment until the magazine loosed its last round and the 
chamber and hammer clicked empty again and again, like a telegraph 
operator frantically tapping away for rescue from mortal danger. 

The squashed nine millimeter rounds slid off the Kevlar weave 
of Bean’s leather jacket. Unfazed, he shoved her out of the car and 
onto the pavement. Climbing across the driver's seat, he pulled free 
his knife and held it at the ready. She gasped in fear, empty and useless 
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pistol still held in her hand. She sprinted away down the lot. 
“Ts he some kind of monster?” She reached into her jacket and 
pulled out one of the leftover M62 grenades. 
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Inside the Road Buster, Rally heard something explode from 
down below. She drew her CZ-75B. “Chelsea, be quiet, OK?” She 
stepped out of the car and double-timed it down to the Benz. 

She saw smoke coiling around the cars and pillars fifty meters 
down. She knew for a fact that Bean did not carry high explosives 
around on his person, not his style at all. A shriek rose from where 
she had left Chelsea. Rally turned with the CZ-75 leveled. 

“Freeze!” Someone barked. He stood at the mouth of the ramp, 
Chelsea in his grip and a snub nose revolver held to her forehead. 
“Dont get any smart ideas. Гуе got a Python pointed at the brat’s 
head with the hammer cocked. Throw your gun over to me so it won't 
be a problem.” 

She glared at the goon through the pistol’s iron sights. “I can’t 
just simply go along with what you tell me to do. That's your partner 
in disguise, isn’t it?” 

His face was unreadable past his black shades. “Throw me your 
gun or ГЇЇ blow her brains out. Whether you believe it or not, Pm 
desperate enough at this point.” 


Nowhere left to run. Sliding a new magazine into the Beretta, 
Semmerling turned to Bean, who stood heaving and scowling five 
steps behind her. “Alright, we can’t escape you. ГП make it one million 
dollars.” She put her hand on her hip. “That's enough to build a house 
in Tokyo.” 

What she did not understand was that Bean was long past the 
realms of human reason at that point. His eyes shrank into pointed 
whites. Sweat and a rivulet of blood trickled down his face. His teeth 
shone in the dark like a wall of white fangs. 

She staggered back. “O-OK, one point one million — one point 
two million! You've got nothing to gain by fighting any further!” 

He brought his knife up. Semmerling was about to empty another 
magazine between his eyes when a small hand gripped her wrist. “No! 
Stop!” 

Те was Carrie. She looked up at Bean, eyes wide with fear. “Please 
stop it! We'll give you the whole two million!” 

“Stay out of this!” Semmerling barked. “You, you little bitch!” 
She slapped the heel of the Beretta across the girl’s face and slammed 
her up against the side of the nearby van with the pistol to her head. 
Bean came sprinting forward. “Freeze!” 

A series of gunshots echoed through the lot. He skid to a halt. 
Semmerling had shot five rounds directly next to Carrie’s face. She 
stared in terror at the smoking bullet holes. 

Semmerling glared at Bean. “Right, you stay just like that. Drop 
the knife!” 

Bean chuckled, though his face betrayed no mirth. “You're 
making your friend into a hostage?” 

“T just did. What matters to you is not whether it’s friend or foe, 
but whether or not it’s a kid!” 

He grunted. 

“Bean Bandit, I checked you out very carefully. You’re a true 
monster.” 

“You should have changed your plans when you figured that 
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“Hardly.” She had discovered Bean’s weakness. His preoccupation 
with the Grimwood kid, and now this. She grinned. “You have one 
critical flaw — your soft spot for kids. The fact that you're just standing 
there proves it, drop it!” 

Bested, Bean smiled and dropped the knife to the floor, where it 
stabbed stock straight into the pavement. 

“You dumb bastard.” She raised the Beretta and popped a single 
round directly into his head. He staggered back — but did not fall. Her 
laughing died off midway through. “Ниһ?” 

Bean straightened. His eyes were out of focused and crossed. 
Blood streamed down his face. Logic dictated that he should have 
been dead. 

But Bean was beyond logic. 

Stumbling forward, he slapped the Beretta out of her hand. She 
darted away, slamming her elbow into the glass of the nearest cart. 

“Semmer!” Carrie cried. 


I? 


“Hurry it up!” The goon muttered. Chelsea began sniffling, her 
hands clutching the arm he had locked across her neck. 

Rally lowered the CZ-75. “Alright. ГИ throw it, OK?” 

“T like a sensible girl, huhuh. Use your left hand and hold it by the 
barrel. That's it. Ah, ah, put your right hand on top of your head.” 

She did so. 


Semmerling rubbed the two wires underneath the steering wheel 
together. The Mini Cooper rumbled to life. Bean stood directly in her 
path, illuminated in the headlights with his neck and head twisted at 
an unnatural angle. She slammed down on the gas and rammed him. 
The physical force was like striking a cement road fixture. He flew 
back and cratered against the side of the car behind him. She kept 
moving forward, driving him harder in between the car and the Mini 
Cooper’s blunt bumper. She reversed to have another run at him just 
to be sure, but only to see him snap back to life and run at the tiny car 
in a shoulder tackle. 

Bean lifted the Mini at a thirty-degree angle by the front bumper 
that had failed to extinguish him. Grunting with effort, he looked into 
the windshield at her pale face. Struck by the circumstances, they both 
chuckled, then laughed like people possessed by something not of this 
physical plane. Her hysterics cut away and she reached in between her 
legs to draw her palm pistol. Тоо slow; Bean flung the Mini away onto 
its roof. 


“Throw it!” 

Rally swung up her left hand and sent the piece flying. The goon 
caught it, only to see not the CZ-75B, but its magazine, which Rally 
had ejected in mid-swing while keeping the pistol in hand with her 
index finger locked inside the serrated trigger guard. 

Inside the magazine were the full sixteen .40 S&W rounds, but 
the goon failed to take into account that Rally always kept her favorite 
pistol topped off with an extra round hand-fed into the chamber 
through the ejection port. He also failed to take into account the fact 
that Rally was an ambidextrous shooter. Bringing down her left hand, 
she cocked back the ring hammer and fired. 

The .40 punched a hole between his eyes, shattering his brand- 
name shades into neat shards. He fell dead at Chelsea’s feet. 


Bean swept the squashed Beretta round off his Kevlar-reinforced 
bandanna. Semmerling and the ruined Mini stood before him defeated 
now. Carrie ran forward blocked his path. 

“Stop it, ГЇЇ tell you which car we hid the money in!” 

“Carrie!” Semmerling snarled, staggering out of the саг on 
her knees. Damp fluid bleeding out from the Mini soaked into her 
stockings and the elbows of her coat. The reek of raw gasoline was 
everywhere. 

“We're no match for him! Please, ГЇЇ tell you where it is if you let 
us go! We'll never work here again!” 

Bean sighed. “OK.” 

“It's in the Mercedes Benz Wagon on the third floor on the north 
side, right near the center it’s...” 

“CARRIE!” Semmerling reworked the slide of her pistol, a round 
flying away unfired. 

Bean darted. “NO!” 

Semmerling fired. The round clipped Carrie’s left shoulder and 
tore her nylon jacket. The hot brass ejected from the palm pistol and 
fell to the pool of gasoline around Semmerling. 

“SEMMER!” The girl shrieked. 

Flames engulfed the tiny car and everything within a five-foot 
radius. Carrie stumbled back towards Bean's feet against the blast. 
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Every squad сағ іп the tri-county area sat in front of the entrance 
to the parking structure. The sirens were like a chorus of avenging 
furies that could be heard blocks away. 

Percy stood at the head of the small army, blazer frayed and 
torn, slap bandages on his forehead and his left side propped up on a 
crutch. He scowled at the dark entrance to the building. A patrolman 
jogged up to him. 

“Why don’t we just charge in there, Inspector? With this many 
men he won't last a second against us!” 

“Why don’t we charge?” Percy cackled like a man possessed, 
perhaps he was. “I WOULDN’T DO ALL OF THIS IF REGULAR 
TACTICS WORKED!” 


Bean tucked the suitcases of cash safely into the Road Buster's 
trunk. “That takes care of that.” 

Grimwood and his daughter stood next to the car. He stepped 
forward. “Will you be alright? The police are covering the exit.” 

Bean grinned as he stepped into the driver’s seat. “The main thing 
on my mind right now is what Pm gonna eat for dinner, not how 
many cops there are out there. Now, аге you gonna be OK paying me 
the two million dollars and all?” 

Grimwood looked down at Chelsea. He smiled. “It’s a bargain.” 

“Call me up any time you need me.” He shut the door. “ТЇЇ give 
you a discount the next time around.” 

Driving up another floor, Bean caught another person in the 
headlights. It was Semmerling’s under-age sidekick. She stood by the 
side of the path with her hands in the pockets of her torn jacket. He 
figured she would have high-tailed it by now. He stopped next to her. 
“Hey.” 

She stared into the car, the light wound on her shoulder 
apparently an afterthought. 


“Well, you know, uh, the street is crawling with police. Since you 
helped us get the loot, I can get you out for free.” 

She took her hand out of her jacket and pointed Semmerling’s 
palm pistol at him. 

He chuckled. “Now, now.” 

“Гуе still got two shots left.” She sounded on the brink of tears. 

“Cut it out, a lollipop would look better on you than a forty-five.” 

She held the pistol in both her hands. “Semmer’s dead! Now tell 
me how come you're the only one who survived?!” 

“You're saying it’s my fault?” 

“Damn right I am!” 

“As much as it hurts,” he said. “You know as well as me why the 
gas blew up, don’t your” 

Carrie looked down at the tear in the shoulder of her jacket. 
Fresh blood trickled from the cut underneath. She wiped her face and 
sobbed into her hand. 

A voice, Percy’s, echoed down from the entrance, carried by a 
bullhorn. “COME ON OUT, ROAD BUSTER! YOU SCARED OF 
ME? YOU CHICKENIN’ OUT?” 

Bean leaned down and peeked out the exit to the lot. “Come on, 
give me a break.” 

Rally looked back into the rear seats where Carrie had gone. 
“Hey, look at that, she’s already out. Pll bet she’s exhausted.” 

“Honestly, since when did the back of this car become a crib?” 

“You suppose it would be hard for us to stay in this town? You 
wanna move?” 

Bean slipped his shades on. “Heheh, don’t be silly. Good-hearted 
rich guys? Out and out slime balls...” 

A chorus of patrolmen cried out at Percy’s order. 

“ROAD BUSTER! COME OUT AND PLAY!” 

“LOUDER!” Percy yelled. 

Bean grinned. “... Heh, and these crazy cops.” He shifted into 
drive. Ready, as always, for another tangle, his loyal ride roared with 
gusto. “We can still have fun in this town.” 

“ROAD BUSTER! COME OUT AND PLAY!” 

Another job having come and gone, Bean and Rally tore off 
forward and into the light of day. Ready for anything. 


~every time you see me, I’m 
runnin’. 
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